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BLACK DESPAIR. 


é ee disinterested spectator is often inclined to wonder why 

high political personages should be so eager for office ; since 
it must, surely, be a great deal more pleasant to watch and criticise 
harassed responsibility from the Opposition side of the House than 
to bear upon one’s own poor shoulders the burden of making the 


best of things. It is asserted, to be sure, by the ignoble that 
official salaries and official patronage have something to do with 
this keen anxiety ; but when one considers the inadequacy of the 
former and the endless botherations which are inseparable from 
the latter, it seems more reasonable to believe that the party out 
of power longs to dispossess the party in power merely on account 
of profound conviction that it could manage the country’s business 
so very much better than its opponents. James Pennant was 
rich enough to snap his fingers at a few extra thousands a year, 
and modest enough to own that he himself was liable to error ; 
yet he could not carry humility quite so far as to doubt that the 
Radicals were tampering with the honour and welfare of the 
Empire, nor—more especially—did it seem to him open to question 
that the Minister who was at that time answerable for the con- 
duct of Colonial affairs was unworthy of the confidence nominally 
reposed in him by Parliament and the nation. It was thus his 
palpable duty to vex and harry that Minister, or rather the 
Under Secretary, who sat in the Lower House, upon every avail- 
able opportunity, and stress of public duty may have diverted his 
attention from matters of domestic interest when Cuckoo and he 
returned from their sporting excursion. 
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At any rate, he did not appear to suspect that anything was 
amiss—still less that his daughter had, in a moment of senseless 
panic, forfeited all claim upon his esteem. He was, in fact, very 
little at home, and, when there, could spare no time from the 
study of Blue Books than was required for the hasty swallowing 
of meals. If he did find time, one afternoon, to call upon an old 
friend in Berkeley Square, it was not with any idea of demanding 
from her an account of the stewardship which she had somewhat 
rashly undertaken, but simply because he knew what an intelligent 
interest Jane Wardlaw felt in contemporary politics. And the 
truth is that Lady Wardlaw heaved a sigh of relief as soon as this 
was made evident to her; for she had half expected to be assailed 
with reproaches which she was conscious of having in some degree 
earned. 

“ Oh, it is utterly monstrous and disgraceful!” she agreed, after 
her visitor had expressed himself forcibly with regard to the 
political situation ; “one’s only comfort is that these people are 
digging their own graves, and that, when once we have got rid of 
them, it will be a long time before they get another lease.” 

“There is not much comfort,” said James, “in the thought that 
we shall have to wait for a disaster to get rid of them. As far as 
home measures are concerned, they still have the country at their 
backs, and the average elector, not to say the average M.P., is too 
dull and too indifferent to realise the catastrophe that Lord 
Rochdale is preparing for us.” 

He alluded to a dispute which had arisen between the mother 
country and one of our most important colonies; a dispute so 
delicate and intricate in its nature and so deplorably mismanaged 
by the home authorities that nothing less than the ultimate loss 
of the colony seemed likely to prove the reward of incapacity. 

“ What a scandal it is!” exclaimed Lady Wardlaw indignantly, 
“that a notorious old duffer like Lord Rochdale should be able to 
force himself upon any Radical Ministry! We don’t employ such 
men on our side.” 

“H’m !—well, we may be thankful, at all events, that we 
couldn’t if we would; for we don’t happen to have any men on 
our side who are at once so feeble, so obstinate and so wrong- 
headed. He deserves to be impeached.” 

“ How you detest him!” 

“T certainly do detest him as a statesman. In private life he 
may, for anything that I know to the contrary, be no worse than 
his neighbours, though his manner is not ingratiating.” 

“ Nobody who is acquainted with the Rochdales,” Lady Ward- 
law declared, “ would have the face to breathe one word in his 
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favour. Unless, perhaps, that he is just a shade less offensive 
than his wife.” | 

“Fitzroy, I imagine, might find a word or two to say in favour 
of the family,” observed James, smiling. 

“Are you—er—disappointed about Fitzroy, James?” Lady 
Wardlaw asked, almost timidly. “It isn’t my fault, you know.” 

“Disappointed? Well, a little bit, perhaps. So far, that is, as 
one can be said to be disappointed when a desirable event, upon 
which one had never dreamt of counting, fails to come off. But 
pray don’t imagine that I feel myself in the least aggrieved by 
the Rochdales, much less by you, to whom both Cuckoo and I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude.” 

“It is kind of you to say so; and, of course, there are as good 
fish in the water as ever came out of it. Fitzroy Pennant, after 
all, can’t quite take rank as a thirty-six pounder. Still, the fact 
remains that I did introduce Cuckoo to the Carews, and I rather 
wish I hadn’t.” 

James raised his eyebrows. 

“ What do you mean ?” he inquired. 

What Lady Wardlaw meant was that she was beginning to be 
slightly alarmed, and that she would like somebody who had more 
influence and authority over Cuckoo than she could boast of to 
take alarm also. Otherwise, she would not have introduced a 
subject which it would have been pleasanter to avoid. She 
shrank, however, from putting the case in such plain language 
as that, and only replied— 

“Poor Harry has the worst of bad names; I was afraid you 
might not be very well pleased with me for having helped to 
bring about this unexpected intimacy. Naturally, I didn’t in the 
least expect any intimacy at all to follow; and I still hope that 
no harm will come of it.” 

“T don’t see what harm is likely to come of it,” James said. 
“Mrs. Carew, from all that I hear, is an entirely harmless 
person, and although her husband might not, I daresay, be a very 
well-chosen companion for a young man, he can hardly teach a 
girl bad habits. He has taught her to take an interest in 
racing; but as he hasn’t taught her to bet, I don’t object to 
that. The more interests she has in life, the happier she 
will be.” 

Lady Wardlaw made a little impatient gesture and drew in her 
breath quickly, as if she wanted to say something. What she did, 
after a pause for reflection, decide to say was— 

“There are people with daughters and people with young 
Wives who even now think it prudent to decline Harry Carew’s 
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acquaintance. One didn’t feel quite certain that you might not 
be one of them.” 

James protested, with a laugh, that he was not so strait-laced 
as that. 

“T don’t believe in the conventual system, and if I did, I 
couldn’t apply it to Cuckoo, who will have to rub shoulders with 
all sorts and conditions of men on her way through the world. 
She brings, as far as I can judge, a tolerably keen and clear 
faculty of discernment to bear upon her fellow-creatures, so that 
she will soon learn what this or that individual amongst them is 
worth. For my own part, I confess to a sneaking affection for 
scapegraces of the Carew type. Their faults usually lie upon the 
surface, and their virtues beneath it.” 

Lady Wardlaw was of opinion that anyone who set to work to 
unearth Harry Carew’s virtues would find extensive excavations 
necessary ; but she did not insist. It was evident that her cousin 
could not, or would not, take a hint, and more than a hint she 
was not as yet prepared to offer. She changed the subject by 
remarking— 

“T suppose you will be too busy to look in at Retford House 
to-night and hear Cuckoo play?” 

“No, indeed,” answered James. “I have made arrangements 
which will enable me, for once, to attend the performance. In 
fact, the family will be well represented, for we are to dine with 
the Arthur Pennants and go on afterwards in a body. I only 
wish I were musical enough to appreciate the triumph which 
William tells me that Cuckoo is sure of achieving. As it is, I 
shall probably only be able to appreciate her audacity.” 

It was, no doubt, a trifle audacious for so young a performer to 
contemplate appearing before a large assemblage at the charity 
concert which (by kind permission of the Duke and Duchess of 
Retford) was to take place in Park Lane that evening; but 
Cuekoo had never in her life been much troubled with mawvaise 
honte. She knew that she was perfectly capable of doing what 
she had undertaken to do; it was practically impossible for her 
to break down, and the mere fact of her audience being numerous, 
instead of small, inspired her with no terror. Ah, if the evening 
had had no more terrible experience than that in store for her! 
But something infinitely worse was to precede it; something 
which she had set her teeth and nerved herself to go through, as 
we all—whether heroes or poltroons—must needs do when the 
fatal hour strikes and the inevitable stands face to face with us. 

Therefore it was a pale and perturbed little person whom James 
found waiting for him in his so-called study when he returned to 
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Ennismore Gardens from Berkeley Square. Cuckoo so rarely 
entered that room, and her agitation was so manifest, that he 
at once inquired what was the matter. Was it the cook or the 
butler who had been discovered in a state of helpless intoxication ? 

Cuckoo shook her head. 

“It is worse—much worse—than that,” she answered. “If 
every servant in the house were drunk and incapable, things 
wouldn’t be half as bad as they are. Now are you prepared? 
But no; nothing that I can say will prepare you in the least, 
and I don’t know how to begin; yet there is no escape ; you musé 
be told!” 

The heart of the Right Honourable James Pennant stood 
still; though his countenance betrayed no emotion. There swept 
over him a sudden, shuddering reminiscence of bygone years, 
when, upon more than one occasion, an exordium couched in 
somewhat similar terms to these had proved the prelude to 
confessions which had made him wish himself dead. But a 
moment’s reflection convinced him of the absurdity and irrelevance 
of such associations. It was inconceivable, and indeed impossible, 
that Cuckoo could have trodden in poor Ada’s footsteps, or that 
he could again be called upon to undergo the humiliating ex- 
periences which lay buried in the half-forgotten, wholly forgiven 
past. 

“Well, if I must be told,” he said, smiling, “ the sooner I am 
told the better. Sit down and let us hear all about it. So long 
as it is nothing disgraceful ——” 

“ But it is!” interrupted the girl abruptly. 

“What I meant to say was that, so long as you yourself have 
done nothing disgraceful——” 

“But I have!” 

There was a pause, during which James sat down in his writing- 
chair, which turned upon a pivot. Wheeling round, so as to bring 
his back towards the light, he crossed his legs, folded his hands 
and waited for further elucidations. 

Cuckoo, who had not availed herself of his invitation to be 
seated, thought that she had never seen anyone look so calmly, 
coldly implacable. He might have given her a helping hand; 
but he evidently did not mean to do so, and, retreat being now 
out of the question, she took the first plunge with an incoherent 
rush of words. 

“Tcouldn’t go on deceiving you any longer—I daresay you will 
think that I only speak now because I am forced to speak; but 
it isn’t altogether that—I should have spoken before, and I have 
often had it on the tip of my tongue; only—only you frighten me 
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80! Besides, I hoped—javais toujours Vidée que je finirais par me 
débrouiller—I did not want to worry you——” 

As her father continued to look interrogative, without moving 
a muscle, she caught her breath despairingly and came at last to 
the point. “I owe a great deal of money, which I can’t pay!” 

“Oh, is that it? And what do you call a great deal?” James 
inquired. 

Cuckoo hung her head. 

“T am afraid it is nearly three hundred pounds,” she murmured, 
“Yes, it is quite three hundred pounds—perhaps—almost—as 
much as three hundred and fifty. There!” 

“ Are you sure it is not more?” 

“T am sure it cannot be more. Is not that enough?” 

“Well, yes; it is certainly a very large sum for you to have 
got through in so short a time, and I hardly understand how you 
can have managed to spend it. You must have been extravagant 
to a degree far beyond our means, and if the allowance that I 
make you is insufficient—as it may very likely be—I wish you 
had frankly told me so. However, we will look into matters and 
see what can be done. You have the bills, I presume?” 

Cuckoo silently produced from her pocket a sheaf of crumpled 
documents, for which her father held out his hand. He turned 
round to his writing-table and, taking a pencil and a scrap of 
paper, rapidly added up the totals. 

“A hundred and eighty pounds odd,” he remarked presently. 
“Where are the others ?” 

“There aren’t any others,” a tremulous voice replied from behind 
him. “The rest of the money—the money which I hoped would 
pay these—went in backing horses that didn’t win!” 

The murder was out now; he knew all that he could want to 
know—perhaps even a little more—so it only remained to sink 
down upon the nearest chair and await judgment. From this 
she was still separated by some seconds of sickening silence. 

“I understood you to tell me, upon your honour,” James 
remarked at length very quietly, “that you had never backed a 
horse. May I take it that that statement was true at the time 
when it was made?” 

For one moment she had a wild inclination to avail herself of 
the loophole thus provided for her; but she put it away, with an 
outward sweep of both hands, remembering the disastrous results 
of former childish duplicity. 

“TI have been putting a little money on ever since I began 
to go racing with Mr. Carew,” she answered firmly and almost 
sullenly. ‘He has been most unlucky of late, and so have I. As 
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he has paid for me, and as I knew that you would rather I did 
anything than remain in his debt, I made up my mind to 
confess.” 

She was going to add something about the sorrow and remorse 
which she felt; but the foolish, useless, unmeaning words died 
away upon her lips. What chance was there of their doing more 
than deepen the stern disdain with which she was conscious— 
although she did not look up—of being surveyed ? 

“T see,” said her father presently, “that time has not altered 


or worth while to address to her. He said that, if she would be 
so good as to let him know the exact sum due to Mr. Carew, it 
should at once be paid, and he must, of course, take measures to 
prevent, as far as possible, any recurrence of such liabilities. As 
for the bills owing to milliners and others, they also would be 
defrayed, and he would ask her for the future to keep her ex- 
penditure within the limits that a man who was neither rich 
nor poor could afford. Apparently he had no further request 
or command to formulate; so that at last Cuckoo was fain to 
falter out— 

“T hope you won’t quarrel with Mr. Carew; it was no fault 
of his.” 

“T am not a quarrelsome person,” James replied. “I do not 
myself think that a gentleman would have encouraged a young 
girl to bet upon the results of races to the extent that you have 
done; but I shall not say so in writing to your friend. I shall 
merely mention that it is not to happen again, and he will 
probably understand me. I find that in dealing with men, I can 
generally manage to make myself understood.” 

He had likewise found that, in dealing with women, he had 
never been able to do anything of the sort. If from that he was 
led to the conclusion that nine women out of every ten are 
essentially false, who can blame him? With or against our will, 
we all inevitably judge by personal experience, and his had been 
a bitter one. His heart was full now of a bitterness so intense 
that the only thing to be done with it, by his way of thinking, 
was to devour it silently and stoically. Cuckoo, being a woman, 
was what she was; there was no more to be said—to any purpose. 
At the end of another minute or so he was moved to compassion 
by the sight of her pallor and her heavy, tearless eyelids. 

“Ought we not to go and dress for dinner?” he asked, ina 
rather gentler voice. 

Cuckoo rose obediently; but stood, hesitating, for an instant. 
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Then, stretching out a timid hand, she just touched him on the 
sleeve and began— 

“ Father——!” 

James drew back. 

“Oh, I think we won’t make a scene about it,” he said. “You 
have spent more than you ought to have done, and you have tried, 
by about the most foolish method that you could have adopted, 
to make your accounts square. I have no doubt that this failure 
will be a lesson to you.” 

“Tt will indeed!” she eagerly assured him; “I shall never 
have another bet as long as I live! But—but that is not all, 
is it?” 

“ Well, no,” James agreed; “ that is not all.” 

But he evidently could not say, and did not mean to say, that 
he forgave her for having pledged her honour to a lie; so she 
turned to leave him, with slow, dragging steps, hoping against 
hope that he would recall her before she reached the door. 
However, she was suffered to depart, and as she mounted the 
staircase nothing seemed to her more certain than that she had, 
this time, finally and irrevocably lost her father’s love, as well as 
his respect. 


Cuapter XI. 


CUCKOO DIVERTS HER AUDIENCE. 


THE woman, young or old, who has reached the point of not 
caring an atom whether she is well or ill dressed, must either be 
a most eccentric specimen of her sex, or an exceedingly unhappy 
one, and Cuckoo’s recent unbounded prodigality had been, in a 
large measure, due to the fact that she possessed, and was aware 
of possessing, perfect taste in the matter of attire. This had led 
her to employ the most renowned and most extortionate cov- 
turieres, for she had felt that no inferior artist could adequately 
carry out her conceptions. Yet, when she reached her bedroom, 
she did not so much as cast a glance at the lovely costume which 
lay spread out waiting for her, nor had she a word to bestow upon 
Badgett, who was also waiting for her, and had been waiting 
some time. 

Budgett, always tenacious of her rights, felt that something in 
the shape of an apology was due to her, therefore she snorted 
aloud. 

“Well,” she began, “you are late! Ifyou expect me to get 
your hair done as it should be in less than half an hour, you 
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expect what you won't have, that’s all I can say! What ever 
have you been about in your pa’s study all this time?” 

“Oh, don’t bother!” was Cuckoo’s discourteous reply. 

Budgett, who was really attached to her young mistress, and 
who perceived that the latter was unhappy as well as cross, might 
perhaps have submitted to this snub, had she not, unfortunately, 
been the most inquisitive of mortals; but, being thus afflicted 
with the malady of her sex in an acute form, it was altogether 
impossible for her to hold her peace. A stormy interview had 
evidently taken place between Mr. Pennant and his daughter, and 
that its causes and results should be kept secret was more than a 
self-respecting woman, who had for so many years held a post of 
responsibility, could endure. She accordingly proceeded to put 
question after question, and, in default of reply, to make sugges- 
tions which were not wanting in plausibility, until Cuckoo, fairly 
out of patience, turned upon her with— 

“ Budgett, will you be good enough to mind your own business? 
—which is to arrange my hair, not to pluck whole tufts of it out 
by the roots while you try to discover whether I have exceeded 
my allowance or not.” 

“I know you have, my dear,” Budgett loftily returned; “ you 
can’t deceive me in a matter of that kind. And remembering, as 
I do, what trouble there was long ago with your poor, dear——” 

“Hold your tongue!” interrupted Cuckoo. 

Budgett immediately laid down the brushes of office and took 
two steps backwards, with the air of a tragedy queen. 

“This to me!” she ejaculated. 

“Yes; if you choose to take such liberties, you must expect to 
be reminded of your proper place.” 

“My proper place!” echoed Budgett, with tears of fary in her 
eyes, “ you, whom I have took care of, as I may say, from your 
cradle, to tell me what my proper place is! Well, Miss Pennant, 
we shall see what your father thinks of your language, for, 
without you beg my pardon this minute, straight to him dol go, 
and my duty it will be to let him know how I have been 
insulted !” 

“You may go where you please, and say what you like, so long 
as you leave the room,” returned the equally incensed Cuckoo. 
“T certainly shall not beg your pardon.” 

Budgett, without more ado, flounced out of the room, slamming 
the door behind her, and it became necessary to summon the head 
housemaid to act as her substitute. The head housemaid proved 
clumsy and inefficient, so that much delay ensued, and Miss 
Pennant’s toilet was completed with more haste than skill. 
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However, that afforded all the more time for the badgering and 
baiting of the right honourable gentleman downstairs. Some- 
body must needs suffer when revolutionary forces break loose, and 
the first victims—as, indeed, is only right and just—are usually 
found at headquarters. 

James, who had dressed quickly, was seated in his study, 
examining papers with wearied, worried eyes, when outraged 
fidelity, in the person of Budgett, invaded his solitude. 

“What do you want?” he asked resignedly. 

He knew pretty well—not being at his first experience of these 
invasions—what she was going to say, and he also knew that no 
power on earth would restrain her from saying it. So he pushed 
the documents which he had been perusing into a drawer, folded 
his hands, and listened as patiently as if he had been on the 
Treasury bench, receiving the onslaught of some captious 
Opposition orator. 

Budgett’s oration was very much what he had anticipated that 
it would be. She was sorry to trouble him, but she really must 
ask him to speak to Miss Cuckoo. “Which the words she bas 
used to me this evening I cannot put up with, and I do feel, sir, 
as I didn’t ought to remain any longer in my situation if this is 
allowed to go on.” 

James Pennant never lost his temper, but upon this occasion 
he was less disposed than usual to endure gratuitous molestation, 
and when he had heard the complainant out, he remarked, rather 
drily— 

“Tt appears that you have been told to hold your tongue. 
That, I admit, is not a polite injunction, but I do not gather that 
it was unprovoked, nor am I prepared to interfere between you 
and Miss Pennant every time that a disagreement of this sort 
occurs. In short, Budgett, if you are not satisfied with your 
situation, you had better leave it.” 

Not having the remotest intention of leaving, Budgett drew 
herself up, and replied that she would think it over. 

“Very well; only you must understand, please, that when you 
threaten to give warning, you are in some danger of being taken 
at your word. You have been a good many years in my service, 
and, in recognition of that fact, I allow you some latitude, besides 
paying you high wages; but you cannot be permitted to dictate 
either to me or to your mistress, Ifyou are a sensible woman, 
you will not presume too far upon my patience.” 

Although Budgett was anything but a sensible woman, she 
knew Mr. Pennant weil enough to be aware that what he said he 
meant; so she contrived to swallow down the voluble protest 
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against Cuckoo’s being spoken of as her mistress which rose to 
her lips and went near to choking her. Moreover, she was 
rescued from temptation by the entrance of the butler, who now 
came in to announce that the carriage was at the door and that 
Miss Pennant was waiting in the hall. 

“Tam afraid,” said James to his companion, while they were 
being driven rapidly towards their destination, “that we may 
have to part with Budgett; her impertinence is becoming in- 
tolerable. She forgets—not unnaturally, I daresay—that you are 
no longer a child, and that she is now more your servant than 
mine.” 

“She told me that she meant to complain to you,” Cuckoo 
observed. 

“Yes; and I hope she will not do so any more, for it is out of 
my power to compose squabbles between mistress and maid. If 
you wish to retain her services, you might give her a hint to that 
effect. For my own part, I doubt whether she will ever become 
reconciled to the necessary change in her position, and I should 
not be sorry to see her established elsewhere. But act as you 
think best in the matter.” 

He spoke as though a certain tragic conversation bad passed 
clean away from his memory, leaving no scars behind. Possibly 
he did not mean to intimate that Cuckoo might for the future act 
as she pleased with reference to all matters, so long as she 
abstained from annoying one who despised her too heartily to 
view her proceedings otherwise than with indifference; but that 
was what she took him to imply, and it is needless to add that a 
severer mode of punishment would have been infinitely more 
welcome to her. However, since he did not care, and since he had 
neither pardon nor pity to bestow upon her, why should she not 
pay him out in his own coin? 

“T don’t want Budgett to leave,” said she. “I was cross, 
and I spoke rudely to her; but it really wasn’t worth while 
be cross. Very few things are worth being cross about, are 
they?” 

In order to prove the sincerity of her philosophy, she displayed 
a flow of exuberant spirits when they arrived—very much behind 
their time—at the house of their relatives, and was the life and 
soul of the small family dinner-party which followed. Cuckoo's 
gift of unexaggerated mimicry was most amusing, and she now 
saw fit to exercise it for the benefit of her aunt and cousins at 
the expense of divers common acquaintances of theirs, so that the 
meal was, to all outward appearance, a merry one. Mrs. Arthur 
Pennant laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks, and Gwen 
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and Ella followed suit. Only James remained wonderingly grave, 
while Fitzroy’s hilarity might have struck a close observer ag 
being just a trifle forced. 

Fitzroy, indeed, had divined—how is one to account for the 
divinations and unexpected sympathies of avowedly stupid 
persons ?—that his cousin’s gaiety was less spontaneous than it 
affected to be, and after dinner he made so bold as to ask her 
point blank what was wrong with her. “ Because it’s as plain as 
the nose upon your face that there’s something wrong,” he added, 
by way of explaining his query. 

“Nervousness,” she replied at once. ‘“ Do you think I can seat 
myself at the piano upon a public platform, as I shall have to do 
presently, without making frantic exertions to screw up my 
courage in advance?” 

“T am quite sure you can; I doubt whether you know what 
nervousness means, and I don’t believe you have been giving a 
thought to the concert all this time. What you were trying to 
do was to make Uncle James writhe—and you succeeded.” 

“You think so? Well—and afterwards?” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you, that’s all,” said Fitzroy. ‘ What is 
the use? The chances are that, if you and he have fallen out, he 
has been in the right, and hurting his feelings won’t put him in 
the wrong, you know.” 

“ Why should you think that I want to put him in the wrong? 
Isn’t it a good deal more likely that I want to show him how little 
I myself mind being in the wrong ?” 

“Yes, perhaps. It’s about that fellow Carew, I suppose.” 

“You have no reason to suppose so that I know of; but if it 
were? J assure you that I am not in the least ashamed of being 
a friend of Mr. Carew’s.” 

Fitzroy looked distressed. ‘Don’t be so foolish and obstinate, 
Cuckoo!” he entreated; “you will only end by getting yourself 
into trouble. I won’t offend you a second time by abusing the 
man; but at least you'll allow that his friendship, whatever it 
may be worth, isn’t worth a quarrel with your father. Of course 
you know Uncle James a great deal better than I do; but he 
strikes me as being the sort of person who doesn’t quarrel easily, 
and, when he does, very seldom makes it up again.” 

“ Ah!—and does it strike you that he has quarrelled with me 
now?” 

“Well, you never once looked at him during dinner, I noticed. 
If you had, you would have seen that he is taking things hard. 
Come, now, Cuckoo—is it worth while?” 

The girl glanced at her mentor, whose kindly, comely face 
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was not very far distant from hers, and whose honest anxiety and 
affection she could not doubt. For a moment she was more than 
half inclined to make a clean breast of her troubles to him, and 
had she yielded to that salutary impulse it is by no means 
improbable that she would have been spared much subsequent 
misery. But it was not to be. His mother came bustling up to 
say that there was no time to be lost; and presently, while on 
the way to Retford House, that well-meaning lady proceeded to 
spoil everything by confidentially advising her niece to drop 
Harry Carew. 

“T hate being interfered with myself, and I try not to meddle 
in other people’s business more than I can help; but it’s only fair 
to let you know that people are beginning to talk. Fitz has been 
fussing about things which he has heard through his friends the 
Rochdales—who are no friends to your father, by the way—and I 
don’t suppose you know how much harm may be done to a girl by 
gossip of that kind. I remember Harry Carew as a good fellow 
in his way and a fine rider across country; but he is no use now 
for that or any other purpose, and, after the games that he has 
carried on under her nose, his wife hardly counts as a chaperon. 
Be advised by me, and have no more to do with him.” 

It was, doubtless, perverse and ridiculous of Cuckoo to conclude 
from this that Fitzroy’s solicitude on her behalf was due to his 
fear of losing caste in the eyes of Lady Rochdale and Lady 
Elizabeth Tufnell; but such was the conclusion that she formed, 
and the unfortunate effect of it was to make her nobly decide that 
she would stand by her friends. Her father might, if he chose, 
order her to cut them; but he had not done so yet, and until he 
did, she would not be scared away from them either by calumny 
or by counsels of worldly prudence. 

Meanwhile, it behoved her to concentrate her attention upon 
the task immediately before her; and this she was able to con- 
template without a touch of that sinking apprehension which is 
apt to paralyse the fingers of less self-confident performers. She 
had undertaken to tackle a couple of Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques—not too easy, yet quite manageable, seeing that she 
knew every note of them by heart and had long ago been taught 
how to play them by the most exacting of instructors. In her 
second appearance, as interpreter of a somewhat hackneyed prelude 
by Chopin, she was not less sure of acquitting herself creditably. 
Still, she was anxious, for several reasons, to earn rather more 
than that meed of approval which must needs be accorded by no 
matter how stupid an audience to correctness, combined with 
brilliancy ; so, when the moment came for her to advance to the 
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front of the platform, she felt quite in the mood to astonish the 
appreciative. 

And, as a matter of fact, she did astonish Sir William and Lady 
Wardlaw, who, it is to be feared, were almost the only true 
cognoscenti present. The former applauded rapturously, both 
with hands and tongue. It was a sin and a shame, he declared, 
that people who had only paid a paltry guinea for their seats 
should be given such a treat at that, sandwiched in between a 
rubbishy ballad and a solo on the fiddle by a notoriously incom- 
petent amateur. He plunged across the room to congratulate 
James, who received his compliments submissively and without 
apparent emotion ; he proclaimed for the benefit of all who heard 
him that Miss Pennant could give “pounds and a beating” to any 
professional pianist—bar one, or perhaps two—at that time to be 
found in London. 

Well, Sir William was of course an authority, and it was safe 
to follow his lead; so the young lady achieved what might very 
well be described as a triumph. If it failed to satisfy her, that 
was only because she was conscious of having failed in her object. 
From her elevated position she could survey at her ease row after 
row of upturned faces, and these, with the solitary exception of 
Sir William Wardlaw’s, did not wear the expression—or rather 
the various expressions—which she had wished them to wear. 
Her father, pale, stern and melancholy, seemed to be thinking 
about matters with which concerts had no connection; Fitzroy, 
seated beside Lady Elizabeth Tufnell, was clapping a large pair of 
hands perfunctorily, without ceasing to gaze at his neighbour; 
while Harry Carew, far away in the background, was only too 
obviously upon the brink of slumber. It was evident that neither 
Schumann nor Miss Cuckoo could say very much to these self- 
engrossed persons. 

However, she did rather better with Chopin. So admirable 
was her rendering of Opus 28, No. 15, by that composer that the 
demand for its repetition was not to be ignored, and when, after 
some delay, she was led back to the instrument, Cuckoo perceived 
that her opportunity had come. The silence which ensued was 
broken suddenly by her clear voice, as she turned towards the 
audience and smilingly said: “ Well, you have heard it done in 
one way—which is the right one. Now you shall hear something 
else.” 

What those startled, attentive ladies and gentlemen heard was a 
really excellent piece of mimicry; a marvellously exact reproduc- 
tion of the style and peculiarities of a pianist who was at that 
time justly celebrated and to whom they had all listened. They 
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were tickled, they were delighted, they gave vent to their admira- 
tion after a fashion much more vociferous than was their habit, 
and Cuckoo, bowing her acknowledgments, said to herself, 
«Ca y est!” 

Out of the corner of her eye she saw what an impression she 
had produced upon Fitzroy ; also she saw that her father, frowning 
slightly and looking puzzled, had risen to cross the room towards 
the chairs where the Wardlaws were seated. 

“He doesn’t understand,” she thought to herself; “but they 
will tell him, and it will make him wince.” 

They did tell him and he did wince—if there was any satis- 
faction to be got out of that. She had shown Fitzroy how 
infinitely cleverer she was than Lady Elizabeth—if there was 
any satisfaction to be got out of that. But, as she had already 
inflicted about as much pain upon poor James as she had it in 
her power to inflict, and as Fitzroy had never for a moment 
doubted her surpassing cleverness, this success was, perhaps, 
after all, scarcely worth the display of bad taste by which it had 
been won. 

That she had been guilty of extremely bad taste was the 
decided opinion of Lady Wardlaw, whom she presently descended 
into the auditorium to join, and who said, with visible annoyance : 
“Your father asked us to take care of you for the rest of the 
evening. He has to go down to the House, it seems, and I don’t 
think he is particularly fond of music-hall exhibitions.” 

Sir William shook his head and wagged a reproving forefinger 
at her. “Oh, you little villain!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Uncommonly 
well done, I grant you; but——” 

“But that sort of thing isn’t done,” struck in Lady Wardlaw, 
with unwonted asperity, “and you ought to know that! No girl 
of your age can afford to be so impertinent or so—so——” 

“So funny?” suggested her husband. 

“That wasn’t quite the word that I wanted, thank you; still, 
asa matter of fact, one didn’t consent to Cuckoo’s taking part in 
@ serious concert in order that she might show how funny she 
could be, This, I can foresee, will take some living down.” 

“But I did amuse the company,” pleaded Cuckoo demurely ; 
“and, poor things, they looked as if they wanted a little amuse- 
ment so very badly!” 

She had, at all events, succeeded in amusing one of the 
company, who hastened to tell her so; although he confessed in 
the same breath that he had never heard, nor even until five 
minutes ago heard of, the subject of her satire. 

“You were splendid!” declared Harry Carew, as he took 
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possession of a vacant chair behind her; “everybody says you 
were splendid. What spirits you have!” 

“Why do you say that?” Cuckoo quickly inquired over her 
shoulder. ‘“ What is there to astonish you in my spirits being 
good ?” 

He made the reply which she had anticipated and dreaded. 
“Your governor was so kind as to mention to me before he left 
that he had posted a letter and a cheque to my address, | 
gathered from his extremely polite manner and from the expres- 
sion of his speaking countenance that there had been a bit of a 
rumpus. How on earth did he find out that you and I had been 
backing wrong uns?” 

The obligatory hush during which a lady of mature years 
announced, in a heartrending falsetto, that her lost love would 
come back to her no more prevented Cuckoo from entering into 
explanations ; and immediately after the retirement of the vocalist 
her attention was claimed by Lady Elizabeth Tufnell, who 
approached, escorted by Fitzroy, to say how immensely Miss 
Pennant had diverted all their party. 

“So extraordinarily clever of you !—if one had shut one’s eyes, 
one could have sworn that one was listening to the original. But 
what a mercy that he wasn’t present! It would have been too 
dreadful for him, poor man! Is his way of playing Chopin really 
all wrong? I have admired him so much, and I am afraid I shall 
never be able to admire him again now!” 

Lady Elizabeth, who had the name of being a sweet girl, 
naturally endeavoured to show herself worthy of her reputation. 
She now wore an innocent, wondering, slightly conscience-stricken 
air, which was highly becoming; and the provoking thing was 
that Fitzroy evidently thought all the better of her for looking 
like that. 

“I suppose you mean,” answered Cuckoo, “that I am a 
malicious little ape. Quite true; that is exactly what I am.” 

“That is exactly what you will be called, anyhow,” remarked 
Lady Wardlaw, while Lady Elizabeth drew back, with an 
inaudible, deprecatory murmur. “Come, Cuckoo, unless you 
hunger after additional compliments, we won’t wait for the end 
of the programme.” 

Cuckoo followed her displeased chaperon towards the door. 
She certainly did not want any more compliments, nor was she in 
the mood to respond amiably when Harry Carew, catching her up 
on the staircase, repeated his unanswered query. 

“T told him myself,” she said; “there was no help for it. Oh, 
yes, thanks ; I know you would have been happy to let me remain 
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in your debt; but that was not to be thought of. Well, it won't 
happen again; for I have made my last bet.” 

“But that’s such an awful mistake! We should have pulled 
it all back in another week or two; and very likely been several 
hundreds to the good. Did he exact a solemn promise and vow 
from you?” 

“He exacted nothing at all.” 

“Not even an understanding that you would have no more to 
say to me?” asked Harry rather eagerly. 

“Not even that,” answered Cuckoo; “my father is not an 
exacting person.” 

Something in Harry’s face—something which was almost always 
in Harry’s face, and which appealed to the maternal instinct 
inherent in all women, no matter what their age may be— 
impelled her to add— 


“ And if he had, I am not sure that I should have obeyed him. 
My friends are my friends.” 


Cuapter XII. 


BUDGETT’S DISCOVERY. 


Ir may be remembered that, when James Pennant was summoned 
to accompany his daughter to the dinner at which they were due, 
he left the injured and irate Budgett in his study. He likewise 
left his keys sticking in the lock of a drawer which containel 
many documents of importance—a careless thing to do, no doubt ; 
yet not an unnatural one. For who can keep all his wits about 
him, or restrain an overwhelming, undignified impulse to run 
away when confronted with a scolding woman? James, as we 
have seen, had demeaned himself with proper dignity and self- 
assertion ; still, he had not been sorry to quit the field of battle, 
nor, even if he had subsequently missed his keys, would he have 
felt seriously uneasy. Budgett was what she was; but he was 
quite sufficiently sure of her honesty to leave the cash-box, which 
he kept in the top drawer of his writing-table, within her reach 
for a few hours. 

That degree of confidence would not have been misplaced. The 
woman, although she was a very long way from being honest, was 
no thief, and it was not any temptation to enrich herself by petty 
larceny that caused her eyes to glisten when they fell upon the 
half-closed drawer of which the contents lay ready for her 
inspection. What were those contents? Letters, very likely, 


from political magnates, relating to public affairs, or memoranda 
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for speeches—entirely devoid of interest for man or woman, save 
for those immediately concerned therewith. On the other hand, 
they might be—and it was by no means improbable that they 
were—bills run up by the extravagant Cuckoo, a glimpse at which 
would be at least instructive and entertaining. That was really 
all that Budgett had in her mind when, as a mere measure of 
precaution, she locked the drawer and pocketed the bunch 
of keys. 

Somebody—the butler, one of the footmen, or James’s valet— 
might come into the room at any moment, and she owed it to her 
employer (rude and ungrateful though his conduct had been to 
her) to protect him against the possible consequences of vulgar 
curiosity. 

Solitude is the inevitable penalty of greatness, and Budgett had 
seen fit to hold her head so high that she was neither beloved nor 
very much consorted with by her fellow-servants. She was, 
however, feared by them, on account of its being in her power to 
tell tales ; so that when she betook herself to the housekeeper’s 
room to make certain inquiries, the information which she desired 
was not withheld from her. As previous remarks which had been 
made in her presence had led her to anticipate, the butler and 
the valet were upon the point of starting for the theatre, while 
one of the footmen had a rather particular appointment to keep 
with a lady which would entail his absence from home for a couple 
of hours at least. 

“Well, I’m sure!—what next!” exclaimed Budgett, with 
simulated indignation. ‘Such goings-on, without leave asked or 
given, would never be put up with in any well-managed house; 
nor wouldn’t have been, let me tell you, in my own father’s 
establishment, which in the days of our prosperity was fully equal 
to this one. I really don’t know but what I ought to speak 
about it.” 

“Miss Budgett,” said the butler gravely, “Iam sure you are 
too honourable a lady to do such a thing as that. Hand,I may 
add, too kind ’earted.” 

“Well, for this once, then, Mr. Barker,” answered Budgett, 
pretending to relent, “we will let it pass. But I can’t think it 
ight for only one man to be left to take care of us all while the 
rest of you are out, enjoying yourselyes—and him three parts an 
idiot, as one may say!” 

She turned sharply towards the long-legged youth thus 
unflatteringly described, and added— 

“Now, Thomas, if you don’t take some coals to ‘the study this 
minute, we shall have the fire going out again, and then Susan 
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will have a word or two to say to you. J never met with such a 
lazy, heedless lot !—never in all my life before!” 

Thomas sulkily departed to do as he was bid, and immediately 
afterwards Budgett announced casually that she was going up to 
her own room to write letters. She was now, she calculated, safe 
from interruption for a good hour to come, since Thomas would 
certainly heap coals half way up the chimney, to save himself the 
trouble of a second journey, and it was nobody else’s business to 
enter Mr. Pennant’s private room. She really thought that it 
was more or less her own business to do so. Feminine processes 
of self-justification are clean beyond the understanding of mortal 
man: one can but take note of them, with disrespectful wonder, 
and recognise the practical impossibility of ever convincing any 
woman of sin. 

It was no desire to convince Miss Cuckoo of sin that caused the 
estimable Budgett to seat herself in her master’s chair and 
unlock the top drawer of his writing-table. She merely wanted 
to find out what was the matter, and the confidence reposed 
in her, under somewhat similar circumstances, by the late 
Mrs. Pennant was her reason for believing that such enlighten- 
ment would be for the advantage of all parties concerned. She 
had mediated—or flattered herself that she had—successfully 
before, and she was ready, notwithstanding recent unworthy 
slights, to mediate again. 

However, the batch of documents, secured by an elastic band, 
upon which her investigating fingers first fell purported to be of 
a more interesting character than commonplace accounts rendered. 

“Letters and papers relating to C.’s adoption,” was the 
superscription which they bore, and the significance of the 
concluding word was not lost upon her. 

“Adoption!” she ejaculated. “Lord preserve us! what does 
this mean ?” 

A letter written in her former mistress’s loose, flowing hand, 
and dated some seventeen years back, from a town in the South 
of France, lay before her to answer her question. It may be 
given here in extenso for the information of the reader; since, 
although completely explicit, it was not very long :— 


“DEAR JAMES,—Since you left for England, I have quite made up my 
mind about the baby. You know what I am—I must have somebody or 
something to love, and this dear little thing will help to console me for 
the loss of much which most people would say that a wife is entitled to 
expect. Perhaps also she will help, as you pleasantly put it when we last 
spoke upon the subject, to ‘keep me straight.’ I am not reproaching 
you, mind; I don’t deny that I have given you cause for complaint; I 
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only say that I am like this, while you are like that, and that you had 
better, for both our sakes, humour what you call my whim. 

“ Only the child must be my very own. It would not be in the least the 
same thing to me to call her by her father’s name—such a name, too !—and 
admit that I had adopted her out of an orphanage. I could explain why; 
but, as you would not understand, it would be hardly worth while. I 
have spoken to the sisters, and they assure me that nothing will be more 
simple; they have already had more than one case of the same kind, and 
they are prepared to furnish papers which will set the whole matter quite 
en regle. So please do not raise difficulties where, by your own showing, 
none exist. Of course it would not do for us to pretend to have a son; 


but no possible injury can be done to anybody by our allowing ourselves 
the luxury of a daughter.” 


The writer wound up by expressing a polite hope that her 
husband was enjoying himself in London, and by requesting 
an immediate remittance, to meet various unforeseen expenses. 

Although there was nobody to hear her, Budgett could not 
resist exclaiming, “Just what I have suspected from the very 
first!” She had never for one moment suspected anything of 
the sort, and the deceased lady who, as she had believed, had 
told her everything, had hoodwinked her with complete success; 
but that is neither here nor there. The next piece of documen- 


tary evidence that came under her notice was a reply, despatched 
from London, to the above :— 


“My pear ApA,—You are, I am afraid, right in saying that I should 


not understand any explanations that you might give of your fancy for 
passing this alien orphan off as our own child. I confess that I see no 
object in such a piece of deception, and deception of any kind is rather 
disagreeable to me. To your adopting the baby—since you are so bent 
upon it—I have already given my consent; and to this, I take it, there 


can be no objection, legal or other. I will, however, go fully into the 
matter with the sisters on my return. It is true that no material injury 
would be done to my family or my successors by the course which you 
propose; but it occurs to me, amongst other things, that the child herself 
might, at some future time, have a right to blame us for having concealed 
the truth from her. Upon the whole, therefore, I must ask you to rest 
satisfied for the present with the concession that I have made. You are 
so kind as to say that you do not reproach me. Nor have I any desire to 
reproach you; but you will perhaps acknowledge that I am justified in 
doubting whether your wishes of to-day will correspond to your wishes of 
five, ten or twenty years hence. Affectionately yours, 


“ JAMES PENNANT.” 


“ Nasty, cold-hearted, sneering fellow!” was Budgett’s muttered 
comment. “If the poor lady was no better than she should be 
in some ways, I’m sure I, for one, don’t wonder at it!” 

Budgett’s own heart was probably a warm one, notwithstanding 
her defective ethical philosophy, and she felt herself at once in 
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sympathy with James’s victims—although, to be sure, one of 
them appeared to have eventually obtained all that she had 
asked of him. Consequently, there was still some chance that 
this discovery of a startling family secret would remain unutilised. 

“T am not vindictive,” mused the discoverer; “ that cannot be 
said of me. I could doa deal of mischief, if I had a mind to it, 
but such is not my way, nor ever has been. Yet—to think that 
I have been trampled upon and ordered to hold my tongue by 
a mere waif and stray, as one may say, out of a Foundling 
Hospital ! ” 

That Cuckoo was not exactly that an examination of the 
accompanying papers would have proved to anyone conversant 
with the French language; but as most of these were couched in 
legal phraseology, and as Budgett’s years of residence abroad had 
added but little to her knowledge of foreign tongues, they failed 
to convey to her more than a vague idea of the facts. 

The facts, briefly stated, were that the orphan whom Mrs. 
Pennant, in a moment of tenderness or caprice, had resolved to 
appropriate was the sole issue of a runaway marriage. Cuckoo's 
mother, herself an orphan of good birth but next to no means, 
had scandalised the society of the province in which she dwelt by 
eloping with her music-master. Perhaps the grudging hospitality 
of an uncle and aunt, together with the very poor prospect that 
there was of any eligible husband being discovered for a dower- 
less maiden, may have led her to take a step which involved 
prompt and final repudiation on the part of her relatives. At 
all events, off she went with her musical M. Poisson, and the 
Baron de Vauvilliers, with Madame la Baronne, his wife, could 
only wash their aristocratic hands of her. The poor woman 
seems to have had a hard time of it during her short married 
life. Poisson, whether he was or was not the genius that she 
took him for, failed to make a fortune either by his compositivns 
or by giving pianoforte lessons at three francs an hour; despon- 
dency and a sharp razor removed him, one fine morning, from a 
world which has ever been dilatory in recognising genius, and 
his widow soon afterwards fell into a condition of health which 
necessitated unattainable luxuries. In order to prolong, if 
possible, a life rendered valuable by the circumstance of her 
having become a mother, she dragged herself down to the 
southern city where she died—her last moments, it may be 
hoped, being soothed by a promise from the good sisters at the 
neighbouring orphanage that her helpless infant should be pro- 
vided for. ‘Lhat the helpless infant was destined to be provided 
for after the magnificent fashion brought about by subsequent 
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events was, of course, more than Madame Poisson or the sisters 
could ever, in their most sanguine moments, have foreseen, and 
it is needless to add that the de Vauvilliers family, on applica- 
tion being made to them, willingly waived any claim that they 
may have, possessed to the custody of a plebeian offshoot. The 
transfer, therefore, upon which Mrs. Pennant had set her heart 
was effected with ease and despatch. Louise Marie Poisson 
became Cuckoo Pennant, and every needful formality was duly 
complied with. 

All this was to be gleancd from sundry clerkly folios which 
Budgett did her best to decipher, and at something like the gist 
of which she ultimately arrived. Her inclination, as has been 
said, was to use her power leniently—perhaps not to use it at all. 
She was fond of Cuckoo, if she had no great love for Cuckoo's 
supposed father, and she did not wish to ruin the poor girl’s 
worldly prospects. Moreover, she, personally, could have nothing 
to gain by so doing. 

“Well, my dear,” she concluded, addressing somebody who 
was out of earshot, while she replaced the papers in the drawer 
from which she had taken them, and left James’s bunch of keys 
in the lock, “all must depend upon yourself. Ingratitude I can 
bear in silence, and have borne; but if you begin talking to me 
as though I was the dirt beneath your feet—then perhaps I may 
have to let you know, or remind Mr. Pennant, that at any rate 
I am not a low-born workhouse brat!” 

Even when one has no expectation or intention of shooting 
anybody, there is sometimes a comfortable sense of security in 
the knowledge that one’s pocket contains a loaded revolver ; so 
Budgett quitted her master’s study with restored self-respect 
and an elevated chin. That, in addition to self-respect, she 
possessed the virtue and blessing of self-control, was proved by 
her bravely resisting a rather strong temptation to return to the 
housekeeper’s room. 

“‘ Not to-night,” she told herself, conscious of the frailty of her 
mortal nature. “ While this is still fresh upon me, I might be 
led into saying something as I should be sorry for afterwards.” 

Sorrow and remorse would, no doubt, have been her speedy 
portion had she betrayed her young mistress; for the latter, 
who came home soon after midnight, was discovered to be in no 
fighting mood. 

“ Budgie,” she began, when, in response to her ring, the injured 
one appeared, “ you must forgive me for having been nasty to you 
before dinner. { don’t want to be nasty; only—only things do 
go so dreadfully askew with me!” 
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Cuckoo looked pale, tired and despondent; there were dark 
semi-circles under her eyes, and the lace-bordered pocket-hand- 
kerchief which she had thrown down upon her dressing-table 
seemed to have been used for a purpose to which it was but 
nominally adapted. 

“A few more evenings like this, and I shall wish that I had 
never been born!” she exclaimed. 

The mollified Budgett hastened to condole and interrogate. 
It would have been easy and not unnatural to hint oracularly at 
circumstances connected with the birth of some of us which might 
well make that event appear a subject for regret, but she refrained 
from such hints, and also from ungenerous recriminations. All 
she asked for was a categorical confession. 

“What ever have you been doing, my poor dear? You don’t 
mean to say that you have gone and played wrong notes before 
all those people ! ” 

Cuckoo shook her head. 

“Qh, no; I played the right notes, and I have been quite 
successful—only too successful! But, unluckily, the people with 
whom I succeed are the wrong people.” 

She was not much more explicit than that, although she did, 
on being pressed, admit that she had vexed her father by ex- 
ceeding her allowance. She was badly in want of a confidential 
comforter, and old association had softened her heart towards the 
friend in need of childish days; but it would have been quite 
impossible—even if she had faithfully recounted all the evening’s 
incidents—to make Budgett understand why she had been crying 
or why she felt so profoundly mortified, humiliated, disgusted 
with herself. Unpaid bills, therefore, and the consequent dis- 
pleasure of the head of the family, who had been informed that 
he would have to pay them, were made to do duty as the source 
of her trouble, and Budgett did not hesitate to declare that such 
small annoyances were no more than every father and husband 
ought to expect. 

“But he doesn’t expect to be deceived,” observed Cuckoo. 
“It was because I said nothing to him until I was obliged, not 
because I had thrown away so much money, that he was 
angry.” 

“And if you said nothing to him, wasn’t it only to spare his 
feelings?” cried Budgett. ‘Men never think of that; nor yet 
they can’t see the difference between dresses and coats. What do 
they know about clothes, with their tailors’ bills never varying 
by so much as a ten-pound note from one year to another!” 

Budgett, who had fought Mrs. Pennant’s battles of yore—or 
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persuaded herself that she had—was quite exhilarated at the 
prospect of rendering a similar service to Mrs. Pennant’s suc- 
cessor. 

“Don’t let this worry you, my dear,” said she, in answer to 
some further despondent utterances; “just you leave him to 
me! I'll undertake to bring him to reason in no time!” 

Cuckoo had a melancholy little laugh at a vaunt so palpably 
idle; but then, to be sure, she did not know what magnificent 
cards Budgett held. 

“Qh, you may laugh,” was the latter’s self-confident retort, 
“but you will see! Iam not one to promise more than I can 
perform, and I have yet to meet the man who can put me to 
silence when my mind is made up.” 











Che Primate of the Wits. 


“Rare Sydney! thrice honoured the stall where he sits, 
And be his every honour he deigneth to climb at! 
Had England a hierarchy formed of all wits, 
Whom but Sydney would England proclaim as its Primate?” 


Tuomas Moore. 


Atmost the only unsympathetic and inappreciative comment in 
Miss Wynn’s delightful diaries was called forth by news of the 
death of a man for whom she yet had a very true regard :— 

“Poor Sydney Smith is a great loss to London,” she writes. “ His wit 
will not easily be replaced. . . . What is to be done with wit hereafter ? 
If Sydney Smith had to leave his wit on this side of the grave his 


individuality is gone. And yet there are few qualities which seem less 
in accordance with the ordinary ideas of heaven.” * 


If Miss Wynn had ever visited at Foston or Combe Florey she 
would have understood that there was an individuality in the man 
of whom she wrote, quite independent of the qualities for which 
he was known and admired in society ; and even if she had reflected 
a little on the nature of that one brilliant characteristic, whose 
lustre blinded her to its co-existent qualities—on the uses to which 
it was put, on the kindliness with which it was wielded, on the 
noble enthusiasm for justice, charity, goodwill, to which it was 
always allied, she must have admitted that the heaven to which 
its possession formed a disqualification would be a very narrow, 
and—be it said without irreverence—a very dull one. 

Byron, no doubt, did much to extend this one-sided view of 
Sydney Smith by his fancy portrait of— 


“That overwhelming son of heaven, 
That very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 
The loudest wit I e’er was deafened with. 
I knew him in his livelier London days, 
A brilliant diner-out, though but a curate.” f 





* «Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn.’ Longmans, 1878, p. 57. 
t ‘Byron’s Works.’ Murray, edit. 1864, p. 757. 
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No one, however, now consults ‘Don Juan’ for serious 
“appreciations” of Byron’s contemporaries, and if any proof 
were required of the magnificence of his misrepresentation of 
Sydney Smith it would be the line which follows :— 


“His jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes!” 


How different was the estimate formed by Abraham Hayward 
when he declared that it would be “a neglect of duty” not to 
urge on contemporaries and posterity Sydney Smith’s “claims 
to rank as a great public benefactor,” as well as his admitted 
superiority in “ his incidental and subordinate character of wit.” 


“He persevered in his career as a social, moral, and political reformer 
through good and evil report, with unabated vigour and vivacity, both in 
writing and conversation, until the greater part of his original objects 
had been attained; and the simplest recapitulation of these would be 
sufficient to show that his countrymen have durable benefits and solid 
services, as well as pleasant thoughts and lively images, to thank him 
for... . Nor should it be forgotten that his exquisite humour was 
uniformly exerted on the side of justice, virtue and rational freedom. 
Indeed, it would hardly have been possible to pervert or misapply so rare 
and distinctive a gift, being, as it notoriously was, the intense expression, 
the flower, the cream, the quintessence of reason and good sense.” * 


Sydney Smith himself recognised wit as one of the gifts of 
Providence. In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 


he said :— 


“Genuine and innocent wit is surely the flavour of the mind. Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless 
food, but God has given us wit, and flavour, and laughter, and perfumes, 


to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and to ‘charm his pained steps 
over the burning mar!l.’” 


Again, using a daring and poetic image, akin to that in which 
he likened the first crocus breaking through frozen earth to “the 
resurrection of the world,” he exclaims, “Lightning must, I 
think, be the wit of heaven.” 

Bagehot, with his keen eye for character, compares Sydney 
Smith to Walter Scott :— 


“There is the same strong sense, the same glowing, natural pleasure, 
the same power of dealing witt men, the same power of diffusing common 


happiness. Both enjoyed as much in a day as an ordinary man in 
a month.” ft 


He might have extended the comparison to the sunniness of 


* “Selected Essays.’ Longmans, 1878; vol. i., pp. 1, 2. 
+ ‘Literary Studies.’ Longmans, 1884; vol. i., p. 33. 
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their domestic life, the strength of their family affections, their 
excellence as hosts, and their kindliness as masters. 

Of all these qualities the memoir by Sydney Smith’s daughter 
gives abundant evidence ; it is indeed a storehouse of good things 
from which, supported by outside testimony, “the real Sydney 
Smith” emerges triumphantly. 

He was born at Woodford, in Essex,in 1771. His father was a 
clever, eccentric, country gentleman, whose great delight was to 
astonish his acquaintances. Having married a beautiful and 
fascinating girl, the daughter of an émigré from Languedoc, he 
left her at the church door, in the care of her mother, Mrs. Olier, 
and set off for a tour in America. After his return to England he 
still spent much time in travel, and much money in buying, 
beautifying and abandoning nineteen different residences. 

Sydney had one sister and three brothers. The boys are 
described as indifferent to games, and spending their leisure in 
study, or in lying on the floor “sprawling over their books,” 
arguing, discussing, wrangling on every subject which occupied 
their active brains, with loud voices, excited gestures, and perfect 
friendliness. 

Robert * and Cecil were in due time sent to Eton, Sydney and 
Courtenay to Winchester, from which the latter twice ran away, 
unable to endure the misery and “ positive starvation,” at the 
recollection of which Sydney used to shudder in old age. The 
minds of the young Smiths, however, were not starved, in spite of 
an educational system which they considered wretched ; for Sydney 
rose to be captain of the school, and the other boys sent a “ Round 
Robin” to the headmaster, declining to try for the college prizes 
if the Smith brothers were allowed to compete, as “they always 
gained them.” t 

It is very difficult to associate the fature kindly Canon of 
St. Paul’s with Jacobinism; yet, being sent to Normandy to 
perfect his French during the full fury of the First Revolution, it 
was thought necessary for his safety that he should enrol himself 
in one of the national societies, where he figured as “ Le Citoyen 
Smit, Membre Affilié au Club des Jacobins de Mont Villiers.” 
Returning to England, he became a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and from that moment until his father’s death was thrown 


* Under his Eton name, “ Bobus,” as familiar a figure in the memoirs 
and diaries of the period as his more famous brother. 

t Clever boys are often said to have had clever mothers, and it is a 
tribute to Mrs. Smith’s charm as a letter-writer that when her sons were 
known to have heard from her their schoolfellows would gather round 
them and insist on the letter being read aloud. 
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entirely on his own resources, contriving, on his hundred a year, 
not only to keep free from debt himself, but to pay a tolerably 
large one incurred by his brother at Winchester, which Courtena 

dared not confess to his father before departing for India.* Robert, 
meantime, had become a barrister, and Sydney’s preference was 
for the same profession ; but his father was not inclined—perhaps 
not able, remembering his own very expensive hobby—to make the 
necessary outlay for his second son, and Sydney obeyed his com- 
mands, took holy orders, and became a curate—on Salisbury Plain! 

Before entering on this exile, however, Sydney accentuated 
the contrast between the lot of Bobus and his own by marrying 
his brother to Miss Vernon, aunt to Lord Lansdowne. “The 
marriage took place in the library at Bowood,” Sydney wrote to 
his mother, “and all I can tell you of it is that he cried, she cried, 
and I cried.” t 

Sydney, then, to use the title of a once popular evangelical 
tract, was “the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” and his sheep were 
scattered amongst a few cottages and farms in and around 
Netherhaven. He had no friends; he had no books (then a costly 
luxury); he had no horse. His diet was chiefly of potatoes, with 
a little sauce to give them a relish—for Netherhaven boasted 
neither provision-shop nor butcher. But a great deal docs come 
to those who wait, and possess other good qualities besides 
endurance ; and the squire of the parish discovered that his young 
shepherd was no ordinary man; and Mr. Beach induced Sydney to 
resign his curacy at the end of two years and become tutor to his 
eldest son. The Continent was closed against them by war, and 
Sydney, with his pupil, proceeded to Edinburgh. 

The literary circle of “the modern Athens” then included Scott, 
Jeffrey, Playfair, Brougham, Alison, Horner, and many other well- 
known men, who, though their opinions were often wide as the 
poles asunder, found a common ground in intellectual and social 
sympathies. 

Looking back on this bright time of youth, hope and energy, 
Sydney Smith asks, “ When shall I see Scotland again? Never 
shall 1 forget the happy days passed there, amidst odious smells, 
barbarous sounds, bad suppers, excellent hearts, most enlightened 
and cultivated understandings!” 

Much though Sydney loved the Scots, some of their little way 
appealed irresistibly to his sense of humour. The “corkscrew 

* Where he acquired a high reputation as a judge and Orientalist, and 
made a large fortune. 


t “The only tears,” adds Sydney Smith’s daughter, “this marriage eve? 
produced, save those we shed on her grave.” 
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joke is too well known to bear repetition, but space must be found 
for a fragment from a ballroom scene :— 


“They are so imbued with metaphysics,” he writes, “that they even 
make love metaphysically. I overheard a young lady of my acquaintance 
at a dance in Edinburgh exclaim, in a sudden pause of the music, ‘ What 
you say, my lord, is very true of love in the aibstract, but——’ here the 
fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was lost.” 


During his five years’ residence in Edinburgh, Sydney paid a 
visit to England, and brought back his wife. He had long been 
engaged to Miss Pybus, with her mother’s full approbation, but 
with such violent opposition on the part of her brother (one of 
Pitt’s Lords of the Admiralty) as deprived the young couple of 
any hope of advancement through his influence. The bride had a 
little fortune, which Sydney settled in the strictest manner on 
her, and she sold ker pearl necklace to furnish the new ménage,* 
Sydney’s contribution being six small silver teaspoons, which 
from long use had been worn to shadows of their former selves. 
“Qne day, in the madness of his joy, he ran into the room and 
flung them into her lap, saying, ‘ There, Kate, you lucky girl, I 
give you all my fortune!’” The spoons were soon supplemented 
by a thousand pounds, sent by Mr. Beach in acknowledgment of 
Sydney’s care of his son, and this was prudently invested in the 
Stocks, after more than a tenth had been bestowed on two persons 
in sore need of help. 

Almost coeval with this establishment of one of the happiest of 
homes was the foundation of the great Review with which Sydney 
Smith’s name is inseparably associated, and in which, though, 
owing to his removal to London, he was only editor of the first 
number, so many of his best known essays appeared. Their aim 


was always to propagate and foster that social and intellectual 
justice of which he nobly wrote :-— 


“Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its child, peace is its companion, 
safety walks in its steps, victory follows in its train. It is the brightest 
emanation from the Gospel, it is the greatest attribute of God. It is the 
centre round which human motives and passions turn, and justice, sitting 
on high, sees genius, and birth, and power, and wealth revolving round 
her throne, and teaches their paths, and marks out their orbits, and warns 
with a loud voice, and rules with a strong hand, and carries order and 


discipline into a world which, but for her, would be a wild waste of 
passions.” t 





* For £500. Some years afterwards, when visiting the jeweller’s with 
some friends, Mrs. Smith saw her necklace (“every pearl of which I knew 
and had often strung,” she says), and from curiosity asked the price. 
“Fifteen hundred pounds,” was the reply. 

t ‘Memoir of Sydney Smith,’ vol. i., p. 29. 
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Justice to the Roman Catholics, then to an extraordinary 
extent theological pariahs; to the lunatics, then tortured for 
their misfortunes as no one is now for crime; to the poor 
prisoners deprived of counsel ; to the labouring classes, kept in a 
state of swinish ignorance and brutally punished for its inevitable 
results: all those ameliorations of human existence which are 
now familiar as the air we breathe, Sydney Smith demanded—ard 
who shall question that he was largely instrumental in obtaining 
them? For he had the gift of attracting attention by originality 
and vigour, and riveting it by logic and humour. “If he had 
not always been known as one of the wittiest of men,” said an 
American admirer,* “he would have been recognised as one of 
the wisest.” 

Sydney Smith’s settlement in Loadon, where, in 1804, he took 
a house in Doughty Street (soon to be quitted for Orchard Street), 
led to his recognition as a preacher and lecturer. It might 
possibly startle members of the High Church party to be told 
that they should regard him as a pioneer, and assuredly it would 
have startled him could he have seen the length to which their 
demonstrations have been carried. But in his views of ritual, as 
in almost every other subject, he was far ahead of his age; and in 
the infancy of the century, when deploring the absence of men 
from church services, and the palpable boredom of most of the 


women present at them, he wrote :— 


“No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate manly piety—the 
parent of all that is good in the world—with mummery and parade. But 
we are strange creatures, and it is better, perhaps, not to place too much 
confidence in our reason alone. There is, perhaps, too little pomp and 
ceremony in our worship instead of too much. We quarrelled with the 
Roman Catholic Church in a great hurry and a great passion, and, furious 
with spleen, clothed ourselves with sackcloth because she was habited in 
brocade, rushing like children from one extreme to another, and blind 
to all medium between complication and barrenness, formality and 
neglect.” 


He also pleaded for more and better music, and, above all, for 
fuller, freer, more enthusiastic oratory in churches. 


“The English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in a 
very bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of 
their awkwardness for the pulpit. Why call in the aid of paralysis te 
piety?” he asks. “Is it a rule of oratory to balance the style against the 
subject, and to handle the most sublime truths in the dullest language 
and the driest manner? Is sin to be taken from men, as Eve was frum 
Adam, by casting them into a deep slumber? Or from what possible 





* The minister, Mr. Whittier. 
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ersion of common-sense are we all to look like field preachers in Nova 
YJembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed into quiescence and stagnation and 
mumbling ? ” 


Whilst still almost a stranger in London, Sydney became one 
of the welcome guests in that brilliant circle of which his 
daughter writes :— 


“The world has rarely seen, and will rarely, if ever, see again, all that 
was to be found within the walls of Holland House. Genius and merit, 
in whatever rank of life, became a passport there, and all that was 
choicest and rarest in European society seemed attracted to that spot as 
to its natural soil.” 


It was an ordeal, of course, to make a début in such a salon—an 
ordeal intensified sevenfold by the alarming manners and despotic 
character of Lady Holland; and Sydney Smith was shy. He 
cured himself, he said, by making two useful discoveries: first, 
that mankind was not solely employed in observing him—“a 
belief that all young people have”—and next, “that shamming 
was of no use. The world is clear-sighted, and soon estimates a 
man at his just value. This cured me, and I determined to be 
natural, and let the world find me out.” 

Lord Holland’s sweet and genial nature, which is said to have 
made it impossible to be in his society without loving him, dil 
much to counteract the terrifying qualities of his wife, and with 
him Sydney Smith formed “ one of those rare and true friendships 
which, like the shadows of evening, increase even till the setting 
of the sun.” Their conversation was “the perfection of social 
intercourse, a sort of mental dram-drinking, as unusual as it was 
delightful.” And amongst the habitués of Holland House, Syduey 
Smith must himself have been an apparition equally delightful 
and rare. A man of wit so keen and sense of humour so in- 
stantaneous, yet who, on the testimony of his most intimate 
friends and companions, was never tempted to wound, or betrayed 
into coarseness—“ no stain of impurity ever sullied his blade”— 
to whom Lord Dudley remarked, “ You have been laughing at me 
for the last seven years, and yet in all that time you never said a 
single word to me I wished unsaid”;* and of whom another 
contemporary wrote: “ Possessing as much wit as a man without 
a grain of his sense, he had as much sense as a man without 


* “Lord Dudley was,” said Sydney Smith, “one of the most absent- 
minded men ever met in society. One day he saw me in the street and 
invited me to meet myself. ‘Dine with me to-day and I will get Sydney 
Smith to meet you.’ I admitted the temptation, but said I was engaged 
to meet him elsewhere.” 
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a spark of his wit”—is rare in any circle and at all periods, 
Moore, to some extent his social rival, records in his diary :— 


“Smith particularly amusing. Have rather held out against him 
hitherto, but this day he conquered me, and I now am his victim, in the 
laughing way, for life. His imagination of a duel between two doctors, 
with oil of croton on the tips of their fingers trying to touch each other’s 
lips, highly ludicrous. Rogers says of him that whenever the conversation 
is getting dull he throws in some touch which makes it rebound and rise 
again as light as ever.” * 


Moore recognised the sterner side of Sydney Smith also 
(Lord Lansdowne called him “a mixture of Punch and Cato”): 


“On leaving Rogers’s,” he writes on another occasion, “found Sydney 
Smith change at once—as I have often done before—from the gay, 
uproarious wag into as solemn, grave, and austere a person as any bench 
of bishops could supply. This I rather think his natural character.” t 


Another social luminary, as strong a contrast to Moore as pen 
could light on, also held out long against Sydney Smith’s mirthful 
sallies, and the contagion of his “ ringing, joy-inspiring laugh.” 
When Mrs. Siddons first met him she seemed determined to resist 
his influence and preserve her tragic dignity. “But after a vain 
struggle she yielded to the infection, and flung herself back in 
her chair in such a paroxysm of laughter, of such long continuance, 
that it made quite a scene, and all the company were alarmed.” 
In later years a younger member of the splendid “ Kemble dynasty” 
fell under the same spell, and after telling us that “Sydney Smith 


laughed at his own jokes with a better grace than any man alive,” 
adds :— 


“The special and reportable sallies of Sydney Smith have been of 
course often repeated. But the fanciful fun and inexhaustible humorous 
drollery of his conversation among his intimates can never be adequately 
rendered or reproduced. He bubbled over with mirth, of which his own 
enjoyment formed an irresistible element ; he shook, and his eyes glistened 
at his own ludicrous ideas as they dawned upon his brain, and it would 
be impossible to convey the faintest idea of the genial humour of his 
habitual talk by merely repeating separate witticisms and repartees.” t 


The Orchard Street house (No. 18) was furnished from the 
proceeds of Sydney’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy, which were 
deservedly large, inasmuch as no one had ever succeeded in 9 


* ‘Memoirs of Thomas Moore,’ vol. iv., p. 53. 
+ Ibid., vol. v., p. 75. 


¢ ‘Records of Later Life,’ by Frances Anne Kemble. Bentley and 
Son, 1882; vol. i., p. 105. 
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brimming over the lecture-room of the Royal Institution. An 
eye-witness wrote :— 


“All Albemarle Street and a part of Grafton Street were rendered 
impassable by the concourse of carriages assembled there during their 
delivery. There was not sufficient room for the audience; the lobbies 
were filled, and the doors into the lecture-room left open; the passages 


leading into its area were all occupied. Next year galleries were erected, 
and the success was complete.” 


In his new abode, his daughter says, Sydney still remained poor, 
but it was “ the poverty of a man of sense, who respected himself, 
not that false shame, that outward show, that constant seeming, 
which constitute the real sting of poverty ; and his house, though 
plain, was the perfection of comfort.” Here he gave the little 
weekly suppers, which soon became as famous and as popular as 
the breakfasts of the banker and poet Rogers, and which, for the 
simplicity of the menw and the superiority of the guests, were 
worthy successors to those of Charles Lamb. Here, too, was 
enacted that delightful comedy, which must be told in Lady 
Holland’s* own words :— 


“To one of these suppers Sir James Mackintosh brought a raw Scottish 
cousin, ensign in a highland regiment. On hearing the name of his host, 
he suddenly nudged Sir James, asking in an audible whisper, ‘Is that the 
great Sir Sudney?’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said Sir James, much amused; and 
giving my father a hint, on the instant he assumed the military character, 
performed the part of the hero of Acre to perfection, fought all his battles 
oer again, and showed how he had charged the Turks, to the infinite 
delight of the young Scotchman, who was quite enchanted with the 
kindness and condescension of the great Sir Sudney, and the absolute 
torture of the other guests, who were bursting with suppressed laughter 
at the inimitable acting of my father and Sir James. At twelve o’clock 
at night nothing would serve the young highlander but setting off to 
fetch the piper of his regiment to play to Sir Sudney, who said he had 
never heard the bagpipes, on which the whole party dispersed instantly, 
for Sir James said his cousin would infallibly cut his throat if he 
discovered how he had been imposed upon. A few days afterwards 
Sir James and his cousin met my father in the street with my mother on 
his arm. He introduced her as his wife, on which the Scottish cousin 
said in a low voice to Sir James, ‘I didna ken the great Sir Sudney was 
married!’ ‘Why, no,’ said Sir James, a little embarrassed, and winking 
at him, ‘not ex-act-ly married, only an Egyptian slave he brought over 
with him! Fatima, you know—you understand?’ My mother was long 
known in the little circle as Fatima.” t—‘ Memoir,’ pp. 89, 90. 





* Not, of course, to be confounded with the chitelaine of Holland 
House. Saba, Sydney Smith’s biographer and eldest child, married 
Doctor (afterwards Sir Henry) Holland. 

_ t With all this exuberant fun was blended the most comprehensive and 
intelligent sympathy with all forms of suffering. One of his children, 

VOL. CXIIL 2k 
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In 1806 the Whigs were in power, and Holland House influence 
obtained the living of Foston-le-Clay, in Yorkshire, for Sydney 
Smith—preferment which gave him “the first feeling of security 
he had ever enjoyed.” Long before, he had been warned of the 
limitations which his outspoken political views would place to his 
chances of advancement ; * but he was upheld in the honest utter. 
ance of all his convictions by the independence which led him to 
refuse to alter a sermon that he was told would alienate certain 
influential friends. “If I feel it my duty to preach such a sermon 
at all,” he replied, “do you think I can refrain from the fear of 
giving offence? ” 

In how admirable a temper Sydney Smith accepted this banish- 
ment, over which, notwithstanding its pecuniary advantages, 
many men of similarly social temperament and immeasurably 
less social success would have sulked and grumbled, is seen from 
his writing to Jeffrey—‘ Living a good deal alone, as I do now, 
will I believe correct my faults; for a man can do without his 
own approbation in much society, but he must make great 
exertions to gain it when he lives alone.” In the same spirit he 
says: “The haunts of happiness are varied and rather unaccount- 
able; but I have more often seen her among little children, home 
firesides, and country houses, than anywhere else.” 

The rural paradise for which Sydney was to forsake the 
pleasures and popularity of town consisted of “three hundred 
acres of glebe land of the stiffest clay in a remote Yorkshire 
village,” where there had not been a resident clergyman for 
hundred and fifty years, owing to the wretched state of the hovel 
which had once served as a parsonage. The most important man 
in Foston village was the parish clerk, who, after a long interview 
with the new incumbent, was pleased to inform him—punctuating 
his compliment with pokes from his stick—that he (Sydney Smith) 
was the first Londoner he had ever seen who was not a fool. In 
accordance with the provisions of Mr. Percival’s “ Residence Bill,” 
the new-comer had to build a parsonage, a temporary home being 





delicate and imaginative, formed a habit of waking each evening sobbing, 
“anticipating the death of parents and all the sorrows of life almost 
before life had begun.” Night after night, therefore, found the Edinburgh 
reviewer, “the diner-out,” watching by his child’s bedside, with a toy, 
picture-book, fruit, an amusing story, “a little strengthening advice and 
the tenderest caresses,” till the spell was broken, and the child woke to 
joy and not to sorrow. 

* “One of my earliest recollections,” says his biographer, “is of being 
stopped at our door when returning from a walk and desired to tell my 
father that the king” (George III.) “had been reading his reviews, and 
said he was a very clever fellow, but he would never be a bishop.” 
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found at Heslington, a village about two miles from York, and a 
pony carriage set up for transit between the two parishes, drawn 
by a horse named (from the expression of his countenance) Pedro 
the Cruel. The first essays in driving this alarming animal made 
severe demands on the courage and self-control of Mrs. Smith, as 
they were on a par with her husband’s attempts at riding, of 
which he said, “I used to think a fall from a horse dangerous, 
but much experience has convinced me to the contrary.” His 
experiments in rural life seem to have excited some ridicule 


amongst his town friends. From Heslington he wrote to Lady 
Holland :— 


“LT hear you laugh at me for being happy in the country, and on this 
Ihave a few words to say. In the first place, whether one lives or dies I 
hold, and have always held, of infinitely less moment than is generally 
supposed.* But if life is to be, then it is common-sense to make the best 
of it where you happen to be placed... . If the chances of life ever 
enable me to emerge, I will show you that I have not been wholly occupied 
by small and sordid pursuits. If (as is more probable) I am come to the 
end of my career, I give myself quietly up to horticulture, etc. In short, 
if it be my lot to crawl, I will crawl contentedly; if to fly, I will fly with 
alacrity ; but as long as I can possibly help it I will never be unhappy. 
If, with a pleasant wife, three children, a good house and farm, and many 
friends who wish me well, I cannot be happy, I am a very foolish fellow, 
and what becomes of me is of very little consequence.” t 


Douglas, one of the three children mentioned above, was, when 
only eight years old, asked by his sister why one flower was pink, 
another blue, and soon. ‘“ Why, in short,” replied the boy, “ it is 
their nature. And when we say that, what do we mean? It is 
only another word for mystery. It only means that we know 
nothing at all about the matter.” 

One of the greatest delights of the children while at Heslington 
was the possession of an infant donkey, which became under their 
tuition the most accomplished of his species. He would walk 
upstairs, pick pockets, follow them in their walks like a dog, and 
run to meet them when they entered his meadow, ears down, tail 
erect, braying joyfully. 

“One day,” says Lady Holland, “when my brother and I were training 
our beloved Billy, with a pocket-handkerchief for a bridle, and his head 





_ * Sydney Smith’s opinions have been so extraordinarily misrepresented 
in certain quarters that perhaps it may be necessary to say that this 
sincere disregard of life (which yet no one enjoyed more), proved repeatedly 
in cases of infectious illness, arose from a firm belief in the immortality 
of the soul—the subject of one of those sermons of his which Dugald 
Stewart pronounced “sublime.” 

t ‘Letters of Sydney Smith,’ edited by Mrs. Austen, p. 56. 
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crowned with flowers, who should arrive but Mr. Jeffrey. He immediately 
joined in our sport, and, to our infinite delight, mounted our donkey. He 
was proceeding in triumph amidst our shouts of laughter when my father 
and mother, Mr. Horner and Mr. Murray, returned from their walk, and 
beheld the scene from the garden door. At this sight my father, 
advancing with extended hands, greeted his old friend in the now familiar 
impromptu :— 
“* Witty as Horatius Flaccus; 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 

Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus— 

Seated on a little jackass!’” 


Sydney Smith lived with his wife and children always beside 
him, shared all their interests and occupations, and expected 
them to share his. The eloquent and powerful essays, which did 
so much to establish the popularity of the Edinburgh Review, 
were written in the midst of the family circle, and then tossed 
over to his wife with a laughing, “There, it is done; now, Kate, 
do look it over and dot the 7’s and cross the ¢’s.” A very 
necessary process, for his handwriting, he said, looked “as if a 
swarm of ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked over a 
sheet of paper without wiping their legs.” He read with such 
rapidity that his children, after seeing him “gallop through a 
thick quarto” in one morning, would accuse him of skipping, 
** Cross-examine me, then,’ would be the reply, and we generally 
found he knew all that was worth knowing in it.” He liked to 
conclude every evening with music, and had a large collection of 
songs, to which his fine voice and his wife’s beautiful accompani- 
ment did such justice that he often “encored himself.” 

Out of doors there were the garden to work in and the glebe 
to farm—occupations to which, as to all the affairs of life, Sydney 
turned with a zeal, fun and originality which made them 
delightful to himself and to all around him. Building his 
parsonage, though so severea drain on his means and time, was 
undertaken in the same spirit. His own words tell the story 
inimitably. Having consulted an architect, whose plans elicited 
the brief comment, “ You build for glory, sir; I, for use”: “I sat 
down in my thinking chair,” he says, “and in a few hours Mr. 
Sydney and I concocted the plan of a model parsonage.” After 
a disastrous attempt to make his own bricks from the clay which 
gave the district its name, he bought “thousands of bricks and 
tons of timber,” for the transport of which he was advised to 
employ oxen. 


“Bought four: Tug and Lug, Hawl and Crawl. But Tug and Lug 
took to fainting, and required buckets of sal volatile, and Hawl and Crawl 
used to lie down in the mud. Sold my oxen, bought a team of horses, 
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and in spite of a frost which delayed me six weeks, in spite of walls 
running down with wet, in spite of the remonstrances of friends who 
predicted our death, in spite of an infant of six months old who had 
never been out of doors, I landed my family in my new house nine months 
after laying the first stone, and performed my promise to the Archbishop * 
to the letter by issuing forth at midnight with a lantern to meet the last 
cart, with the cook and the cat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairly 
established them all before twelve o’clock at night, a feat, taking 
ignorance, inexperience, and poverty into consideration, requiring, I 
assure you, no small degree of energy.” f 


The day of installation lived in Lady Holland’s memory as one 
“of such difficulty, discomfort, bustle and delight as does not 
occur twice in one life.” The roads were in so bad a state that 
the carriage could not approach the door, and poor Mrs. Smith 
left one shoe in the ankle-deep mud while struggling through it 
with her infant in her arms. 


“But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took possession for the 
first time in our lives of a house of our own! How we admired it, ugly as 
itwas! With what pride my dear father welcomed us, and took us from 
room to room! . . . Then was the time to behold my father. Amid the 
confusion he thought for everybody, encouraged everybody, kept every- 
body in good humour. How he exerted himself, how his loud rich voice 
might be heard in all directions, ordering, arranging, explaining, till the 
household storm gradually subsided.” 


The plenishing of the parsonage was carried out with the 
same energy and originality. 


“TI had little furniture, so I bought a cartload of deals. Took a 
carpenter (who came to me for parish relief), with a face like a full moon, 
called Jack Robinson, into my service, established him in a barn, and 
said, ‘ Jack! furnish my house!’” 


The servants were worthy of the master and the dwelling. 
Annie Kay—‘lady’s maid, nurse, apothecary’s boy, factotum 
and friend”—who spoke the broadest Yorkshire in the softest 
voice and with the sweetest smile, and Molly Mills—“ cow, pig, 
garden, poultry and post woman,” the wit of the village, with 
a face like a withered apple—were supplemented by the never-to- 


* To build the parsonage in a given time. The delay which drove the 
incumbent to such precipitate haste at last had been occasioned by efforts 
toexchange. Ultimately the Archbishop offered to release Sydney from 
his promise to build, but he did not think it fair to others to accept the 
indulgence in his own case. 

t He calculated that during this memorable year (1813) he must have 
ridden “two or three times round the world,” going backwards and 
forwards between Heslington and his living, as he was “village parson, 
village doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, architect, farmer, and 
schoolmaster.” 
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be-forgotten Bunch. “A manservant was too expensive,” says 
Sydney Smith, “so I caught up a little garden-girl, made like a 
milestone, christened her Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and 
made her my butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs. Sydney 
to wait, and I undertook her morals. Bunch became the best 
butler in the county.”* Bunch it was—described by Mrs. Marcet 
as “a clean, squat, tidy little girl, twelve years of age ”—who, 
when required by her master to repeat “the catalogue of her 
crimes,” replied with perfect gravity and promptitude— 


“« Plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, door-slamming, blue-bottle-fly-catching, 
and curtesy-bobbing.” ‘Explain to Mrs. Marcet what blue-bottle-fly. 
catching is.’ ‘Standing with my mouth open and not attending, sir.’ 
‘And what is curtesy-bobbing?’ ‘Curtesying to the centre of the 
earth, please sir.’ ‘Good girl; now you may go.’ She makes a capital 
waiter, I assure you. On state occasions my carpenter takes off his apron 
and waits too, but he sometimes naturally makes a mistake, and sticksa 
gimlet into the bread instead of a fork.” f 


The same mixture of fun and firmness, which one would hardly 
have expected to work so well on the rustic mind, characterised 
Sydney Smith’s manner on the Bench. “Young delinquents,” 
says his daughter, “ he never could bear to commit, but read them 
a severe lecture, and in extreme cases called out: ‘John, bring me 


my private gallows!’ which infallibly brought the little urchins 
weeping on their knees, with ‘Oh, for God’s sake, your honour, 
pray forgive us!’ and his honour used graciously to pardon them 
for that time, and seldom had occasion to repeat the threat.” 


* Bravely and cheerfully though all this outlay had been encountered, 
consistently though Sydney Smith tried to act on his own axiom, “take 
short views,” the burden of the large loan he had to obtain from Queen 
Anne’s bounty weighed cruelly upon him. His nights were frequently 
sleepless, and his daughter says that she often saw him, when bill after 
bill kept pouring in, though he was reducing their amounts as fast as 
economy and self-denial could do it, quite overcome by anxiety, covering 
his face with his hands, while murmuring, “ Ah, I see, I shall end my old 
age in a gaol.” 

t To Mrs. Marcet we also owe one of the best pen-pictures of her host 
in all Lady Holland’s gallery. “Mrs. Smith was talking after breakfast 
with Dr. Marcet, in a very impressive and serious tone, on scientific 
subjects, and I was admiring the enlarged and philosophic manner in 
which he discoursed on them, when, suddenly starting up, he stretched 
out his arms and said, ‘Come, now, let us talk a little nonsense.’ And 
then came such a flood of wit and joke and anecdote, such a burst of 
spirits, such a charm and freshness of manner, such an irresistible laugh, 


that Solomon himself would have yielded to the infection and called out, 
* Nonsense for ever!’” 
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His own judgment on himself was both modest and acute. 


“He was so perfectly natural, that though his general tendency was to 
underrate himself, yet whenever he was satisfied with anything he had 
said or done he would say so as frankly as though he had been speaking 
of another person. ‘One talent I think I have to a remarkable degree,’ 
Ihave heard him say, ‘I am a moral amalgam, and have a peculiar talent 
for mixing up human materials in society, however repellent their 
natures.’ And certainly I have seen a party, as ill-assorted as the members 
of a ‘Happy Family,’ drawn out and attracted together by the charm of 
his manner till at last you would have believed that they had been born 
for one another.” 


The primitive and absolute seclusion of Foston, before wits 
and beauties, peers and philosophers invaded it in search of the 
new rector, may be divined from this anecdote. Just as Sydney 
Smith was about to enter the church one Sunday there was an 
excited rush of clerk, sexton, churchwardens and principal farmers 
after him, exclaiming with agitated faces, “‘ Please your honour, 
a coach, a coach!” “ Well, well, my good friends,” he replied 
with a calmness that filled them with wonder, “‘ stand firm, never 
mind! Even though there should be a coach it will do us no 
harm; let us see.” This harbinger of the excitements which 
were to follow contained Mrs. Apreece, the brilliant woman who 
afterwards became Lady Davy and to whom, on hearing a rumour 
of her engagement, Sydney Smith wrote :— 


“T shall be in London in March. Pray remain single and marry 
nobody, let him be whom he may. You will be annihilated the moment 
you do, and, instead of an alkali or an acid, become a neutral salt. You 
may very likely be happier yourself, but you will be lost to your male 
friends.” 


Amongst the materials successfully treated by the “ human 
amalgam ” was one great man who, during Sydney’s social success 
in London, had resisted his charm. 


“We both talk a great deal,” he said at that period, “but I don’t 
believe Macaulay ever heard my voice. Sometimes when I have told a 
good story I have thought to myself,‘ Poor Macaulay! He will be very 
sorry some day to have missed hearing that.’” 


In later times Sydney took a pleasant revenge for this insensi- 
bility. 

“The other day,” wrote Macaulay to his father in 1826, “my good 
landlady knocked at the door of my bedroom and told me that Mr. Smith 
wished to see me. Of all names by which men are called there is none 
which conveys a less determinate idea to the mind than that of Smith. ... 
Down I went, and to my utter amazement beheld the Smith of Smiths, 
Sydney Smith, alias Peter Plymley. I had forgotten his very existence 
till I discerned the queer contrast between his black coat and his snow 
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white head, and the equally curious contrast between the clerical ampli. 
tude of his person and the most unclerical wit, whim and petulance of 


his eye.” 

The call was made to induce Macaulay, then a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit, to spend a day or two at Foston, “where,” says 
Macaulay’s next letter, “he has built the very neatest, most 
commodious, and most appropriate rectory that I ever saw. All 
its decorations are in a peculiarly clerical style, grave, simple and 
Gothic.” The little church he found on Sunday— 


“well filled, and with devout people, who seemed to take very much to 
their pastor. I understand that he is a very respectable apothecary, and 
most liberal of his skill, his medicine, his soup and his wine among the 
sick... . We parted with many assurances of goodwill. I have really 
taken a great liking to him. He is full of wit, humour and shrewdness, 
He is not one of those show talkers who reserve all their good things for 
special occasions. It seems to be his greatest luxury to keep his wife 
and daughters laughing for two or three hours every day. His notions of 
law, government and trade are surprisingly clear and just.” * 


Domestication with Sydney Smith had all the charm of variety, 
of continual surprise, springing from his endless experiments and 
contrivances, sometimes successful, sometimes disastrous, always 
fascinating to his children. “At one time he was bent on 
burning the fat of his own sheep, instead of candles, and 
numerous were the little tin lamps, of various forms and sizes, 
produced, great the illuminations and greater the smells, the 
house being redolent of mutton fat whilst this fancy lasted.” 
Smoking chimneys were next taken in hand, and patent iron 
backs threw out the heat of the fire by contracting the chimney 
and facilitated sweeping by the ease with which they were 
removed. A series of investigations as to the most satisfying 
diet for labourers must have been eminently satisfactory to the 
lads of the village, who were conducted to the rectory when in 
an appropriately ravenous condition, and plied with broth, rice, 
or porridge to see which best appeased hunger. He considered 
the comfort of every living thing dependent on him. Many acres 
of the glebe were cut up into allotment gardens, in which the 
cottagers and their families took great delight. He studied law 
that he might become a just magistrate, “leaning to mercy’s side,” 
and medicine that he might doctor his poor parishioners—in 
which, aided by his wife’s broth and his own jokes, he was very 
successful; he talked freely to all his workpeople, and learnt 
something from all to whom he talked, thus gaining practical 


* «Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.’ Longmans, 1876; vol. i. 
pp. 140-44, 
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knowledge of the mysteries attending baking, brewing and 
churning. Prominent features on the farm were his “ universal 
scratchers,” which he thus accounted for :— 


“T am all for cheap luxuries, even for animals. Now all animals have 
a passion for scratching their backbones. They break down your gates 
and palings to effect this. Look! there is my universal scratcher, a 
sharp-edged pole resting on a high and a low post, adapted to every 
height, from a horse toalamb. You have no idea how popular it is. I 
have not had a gate broken since I put it up.” 


The horses bred on the farm turned out very fine creatures, 
and “gained great glory even amongst the knowing Yorkshire 
farmers.” But the leader of the line was by no means promising. 
Huge, lank, and bony, “a large living skeleton, with famine 
written on his face,” his forlorn appearance, joined to a boundless 
and undiscriminating appetite, gained him the cheerful name of 
Calamity. Being as sluggish in disposition as his master was 
impetuous, the latter was driven to invent, for Calamity’s benefit, 
his “ patent Tantalus”—a small sieve of corn suspended on a 
semicircular bar of iron, and fastened to the ends of the shafts 
just beyond the horse’s nose. “The corn rattling as the vehicle 
proceeded, stimulated Calamity to unwonted exertions,” and 
under the hope of overtaking this mirage of plenty he did more 
work than all the hay, corn, grass and beans previously poured 
down his throat had been able to obtain from him. Another 
astounding invention is thus described in a letter from a clergy- 
man who visited Foston, and found Sydney Smith’s study the only 
comfortless spot in the house. 


“But as he reads and writes in his family circle this is of less con- 
sequence. In other respects it has its attractions: there, for instance, he 
keeps his rheumatic armour, all of which he displayed out of a large bag, 
giving me an illustrated lecture on each part. Fancy him in a fit of 
rheumatism, his legs in two narrow buckets, which he calls his jack-boots, 
round the throat a hollow tin collar, over each shoulder a large tin thing 
like a shoulder of mutton, on his head a hollow tin helmet, all filled with 
hot water; and fancy him expatiating upon each and all of them with 
ultra energy. . . . His store-room is more like that of an Indiaman than 
anything else, containing such a complete and well-assorted provision for 
every possible want or wish in a country establishment. The same spirit 
prevails in his garden and farm, contrivance and singularity in every 
hole and corner. ... Not to lose time, he farms with a tremendous 
speaking trumpet from his door, a proper companion for which machine 
is a telescope slung in leather for observing what the labourers are doing.” 


In the year of Macaulay’s visit his host achieved one of his life- 
long desires—a visit to Paris. In its course occurred a comedy 
of errors which must have immensely amused the chief person 
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concerned. Sydney Smith called on the Duke of Bedford, who 
refused to see him, afterwards writing a regretful letter to explain 
that the Rector had been mistaken for his soldier namesake—“ as 
much unlike you as possible.” This letter was taken by the Duke's 
servant to Sir Sidney Smith himself, who forwarded it to the 
rightful owner, apologising for having inadvertently opened it, 
and expressing a hope that they might become personally 
acquainted ; which, under the peculiar circumstances, was mag- 
nanimous. 

Nothing is more difficult to justify by description than the 
reputation of a great humorist. Wit can be written and read, 
but that delightful and contagious spirit of fun which made 
Sydney Smith’s conversation a welcome tonic to fashionable folk 
weary of pleasure, to brain-workers exhausted by toil, and to 
politicians weighted with responsibility, depends almost entirely 
on look and tone for its effect. Sydney Smith’s old enemy the 
Quarterly, which made splendid amends to his memory, says that 
on this point his strength lay chiefly— 


“in a species of burlesque representation of any circumstance which 
occurred, the rapid invention of his humorous imagination presenting 
it under all manner of ridiculous lights. . . . The whole of this kind of 
wit expires with the burst of laughter it originally provokes. Dissociated 


from the circumstances which produced it, the comicality is lost and the 
nonsense remains.” * 


A great proportion of the wit disappears, unhappily, but not 


the whole. As to the nonsense, we may quote another critic, who 
writes :— 


““A good deal of this may be nonsense, as no one knew better than 
himself, but it is cheerful, sparkling, joy-inspiring nonsense, such as none 


but a good, happy, right-minded, highly-cultivated and very clever man 
could talk.” ¢ 


Some idea of the bent of Sydney Smith’s mind, and the peculiar 
happiness of his power of expression in both serious and mirthful 
moods, may be gleaned from the excellent selection of letters 
accompanying his life. How well he understood the true charm 
of correspondence, when he told Jeffrey— 


“TI shall never apologise to you for egotism; I think very few men 
writing to their friends have enough of it. If Horner were to break 
fifteen of his ribs, or marry, or resolve to settle in America, he would 
never mention it to his friends, but would write with the most sincere 
kindness from Kentucky, to inquire for your welfare, leaving you to 





* Quarterly Review, vol. xcvii., p. 125. 
t Edinburgh Review, vol. cii., p. 262. 
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marvel as you chose at the postmark, and to speculate whether it was 
Kentucky or Kensington.” 

“T continue to be delighted with the country,” he writes to the Countess 
Grey. “My parsonage will be perfection. The only visitor I have had 
here is Mr. Jeffrey. . . . He wanted to persuade me that myrtles grew 
out of doors in Scotland, as here. Upon cross-examination it turned out 


that they were prickly, and that many had been destroyed by the family 
donkey.” 


He loved to have a quiet gibe at the peculiar virtue of the 


Scots. Hearing (or pretending to have heard) of certain schemes 
for adorning the modern Athens :— 


“Pray explain to me,” he entreats Jeffrey, “ what is intended respecting 
the statues of Playfair and Stewart. I object to the marble compliment. 
It should have been a compliment in oil-paint, or, if marble, should have 
come down only to the shoulders. If Playfair and Stewart (excellent men 
and writers though they are) are allowed marble from top to toe, what is 
left for Newton, Washington, and Wellington? People in England have 
a very bad habit of laughing at Scotch economy, and the supposition was 
that the statue was to be Januform, with Playfair’s face on one side and 
Stewart’s on the other; it certainly would effect a reduction in price, 
though it would be somewhat singular.” 


Now that the electric light is putting all rivals out of 
countenance, Sydney Smith’s advice to Lady Mary Bennett, 
written in 1821, reads quaintly :— 


“What use of wealth so luxurious and delightful as to light your house 
with gas? What folly to have a diamond necklace or a Correggio and 
not to light your house with gas! The splendour and glory of Lambton 
Hall make all other houses mean. How pitiful to submit to a farthing 
candle existence when science puts such intense gratification within your 
reach! Dear lady, spend all your fortune in a gas apparatus. Better to 


eat dry bread by the splendour of gas than to dine on wild beef with wax 
candles,” * 


Few things in these letters are pleasanter than the playfulness 
with which he encounters Lady Holland :— 


“I think you mistake Bond’s character,” he says, defending a friendly 
physician, “in supposing he could be influenced by partridges. He is a 
man of very independent mind, with whom pheasants at least, or turkeys, 


are necessary.” 


Again :— 


“IT am not always confident of your affection for me at particular 
times; but I have great confidence in it from one end of the year to 
another, Above all, I am confident that I have a great affection for you.” 





* «Memoir of Sydney Smith,’ vol. ii., p. 222. 
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And yet again :— 


“T take the liberty to send you two brace of grouse, curious, because 
killed by a Scotch metaphysician: in other and better language, they are 
mere ideas, shot by other ideas, out of a pure intellectual notion called 
a gun.” 


The more serious writings of Sydney Smith show quite as much 
insight, sympathy, and power of characterisation, as his lighter 
ones do humour and vivacity. Take the following definition of 
“ hardness ” :— 


“Tt is a want of minute attention to the feelings of others; it does not 
proceed from malignity or a carelessness of inflicting pain, but from a 
want of delicate perception of those little things by which pleasure is 
conferred or pain excited. A hard person thinks he has done enough if 
he does not speak ill of your relations, your children, or your country, 
and then with the greatest good humour and volubility, and with a total 
inattention to your individual state and position, gallops over a thousand 
fine feelings, and leaves in every step the mark of his hoof upon your 
heart. Analyse the conversation of a well-bred man who is clear of the 
besetting sin of hardness; it is a perpetual homage of polite good 
nature. ... In the meantime the gentleman on the other side of you (a 
highly moral and respectable man) has been crushing little sensibilities 
and violating little proprieties, and overlooking little discriminations; 
and without breaking anything which can be called a rule, or committing 
a fault, has displeased and dispirited you, from wanting that fine vision 
which sees little things, and that delicate touch which handles them, 


and that fine sympathy which this superior moral organisation always 
bestows.” 


Friendship has been the theme of many of our best writers; 
but few have written better of it, as few have had a wider and 
more lasting experience of it, than Sydney Smith :— 


“Life is to be fortified by many friendships. To love, and to be loved, 
is the greatest happiness of existence. If I lived under the burning sun 
of the equator, it would be a pleasure to me to think that there were 
many human beings on the other side of the world who regarded and 
respected me. I could not and would not live if I were alone upon the 
earth, and cut off from the remembrance of my fellow-creatures. It is 
not that a man has occasion often to fall back upon the kindness of his 
friends; perhaps he may never do so. But we are governed by our 
imaginations, and friends stund there as a solid and impregnable bulwark 
against all the ills of life. Friendships should be formed with persons 
of all ages and conditions, and of both sexes. I have friendships amongst 
persons in very humble walks of life who would do me a considerable 
kindness according to their means. It is a great happiness to form a 
sincere friendship with a woman, a source of the highest possible delight 
to those who are fortunate enough to form it. Very few friends will 
bear to be told of their faults, and if done at all it must be with infinite 
delicacy. If the evil is not very alarming it is better to let it alone, and 
not to turn friendship into a system of lawful and unpunishable im- 
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pertinence. I am, however, for frank explanations with friends in cases 
of affront. They sometimes save a perishing friendship, and even place 
it on a firmer basis than at first. But secret discontent must always 
end badly.” * 


This is surely a “ counsel of perfection,” hard to be acted on by 
the proud and sensitive. Over-exacting friends might take to 
heart—a little sadly, perhaps—the allegory he addressed to his 
‘wife on the subject of Jeffrey’s visits :-— 


“Mrs. Sydney always sends you reproaches for not coming to see her 
as you pass and repass. But I always reply to her that the loadstone has 
no right to reproach the needle for not coming from a certain distance. 
The answer of the needle is, ‘ Attract me, and I will come; I am passive.’ 
‘Alas, it is beyond my power,’ says the magnet. ‘Then don’t blame me,’ 
says the needle.” 


Like Leigh Hunt, Sydney Smith “cultivated cheerfulness.” 
The true philosophy of life, he said, was to “ take short views,” by 
which the endless procession of woes that never happen can be 
turned aside, and the habit of “ viewing things on the good side 
of the question ” acquired. 


“Never give way to melancholy; resist it steadily, for the habit will 
encroach. I once gave a lady two-and-twenty receipts against melancholy : 
one was a bright fire, another to remember all the pleasant things said to 
and of her; another to keep a box of sugar plums on the chimney-piece 
and a kettle on the hob. I thought this mere trifling at the moment, but 
have in after life discovered how true it is that these little pleasures often 
banish melancholy better than higher or more exalted objects, and that 
no means ought to be thought too trifling which can oppose it either in 
ourselves or others.” 


Another panacea was occupation. 


“Tf idleness do not produce vice or malevolence, it commonly produces 
melancholy. Let every man be occupied, and occupied in the highest 
employment of which his nature is capable, and die with the consciousness 
that he has done his best.” 

“I thank God,” he adds later in his note-books, “ who has made me 
poor, that He has made me merry. I think it is a better gift than much 
wheat and bean-land, with a doleful heart.” 


The “wheat and bean-land” came in 1829, in the shape of a 
prebendal stall in Bristol Cathedral, and the living of Combe 
Florey, Somerset. Foston, the home of “many inventions,” 
endeared by difficulties overcome, and above all, by the strong 
family love and loyal friendship which are armour of proot 
against all mundane anxieties, was quitted with regret, though 
the change came opportunely after the death of Sydney Smith’s 


* Passages from Sydney Smith’s Diaries, 
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eldest son, Douglas, a young man of the greatest promise, as 
admirable in character as he was brilliant in attainments. Again 
a parsonage had to be erected at heavy cost, but this time with 
excellent materials to work upon, and a larger purse to work 
with, and, exquisite in situation and beautified by taste and 
experience, it became “‘a little earthly paradise.” 

The breakfasts* at Combe Florey, when prosperity had enabled 
the Rector to indulge his bright tastes and quaint fancies, were 
the pleasantest meals imaginable. The room was “glorified” 
with sunshine, and cheered, whenever the season rendered it 
possible, by a good fire. On every plate lay a bunch of flowers, 
gathered by the host before his guests came down; and he 
himself seemed the embodied light and warmth he loved. He 
would then discourse merrily on his domestic arrangements. 








“You see my china is all white, so, if broken, can always be renewed; 
the same with my plates at dinner. Did you observe my plates? Every 
one a different pattern, some of them sweet articles ; it was a pleasure to 
dine upon such a plate as I had last night. It is true Mrs. Sydney, who 
is a great herald, is shocked because some of them have the arms of a 
royal duke or a knight of the garter on them, but that does not signify to 
me. My plan is to go into a china shop and bid them show me every 


plate they have which does not cost more than half-a-crown. You see 
the result.” 


As the cheerful, useful, honourable life draws to a close, it is 
good to find the love of nonsense, verbal and practical, still 
surviving. “Yes,” he complacently remarked to a lady who 
praised a standing dish at breakfast, “mine are the real Hams. 
Yours are Shems and Japhets.” And when a peeress who was 
visiting the parsonage pointed out one drawback to the beauty of 
the view from its windows, he was swift to supply the want. 


“On the summit of a beautiful bank with a hanging wood of old beech 
and oak, were presented to our astonished eyes two donkeys, with deers’ 
antlers fastened on their heads, which ever and anon they shook, much 
wondering, whilst their attendant donkey boy, in Sunday garb, stood 
grinning and blushing at their side. ‘There Lady ——! You said the 
only thing this place wanted to make it perfect was deer. What do you 
say now? I have, you see, ordered my gamekeeper to drive my deer into 
the most picturesque point of view. Excuse their long ears—a little 
peculiarity of parsonic deer. Their voices too are singular, but we do 


our best for you, and you are too true a friend of the Church to mention 
our defects.’ ” 






When the Bristol riots broke out, Sydney Smith (though he 


* Sydney Smith used to say he liked breakfasts, “ because no one is 
conceited before one o’clock in the day.” 
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thought it usually more becoming to a clergyman to avoid 
political gatherings), seeing the dangerous excitement in the 
popular mind, spoke on the side of law and order at Taunton, 
with a result which his daughter thus describes :— 


“His voice seemed heard without effort in every part of the assembly ; 
his words flowed with unbroken fluency; his language was simple and 
nervous; he seemed to hold the very heart-strings of the people in his 
hands, and to play upon them at his pleasure. And when at last he sat 
down, the thunder of applause from that sea of heads beneath was 
perfectly thrilling. . . . I had often seen the silent effect produced by his 
eloquence in crowded cathedrals, but I never before saw its effect on a 
multitude free to express their feelings, and were I to live a thousand 
years I should never forget it.” 


The letters of this period, though written between “sharp pangs 
of grief” for the loss of his son, the severity of which startled 
even himself, brim over with the fun which he could always call 
up to enliven others, ‘ Luttrell came here for a day,” he tells 
Lady Holland :— 


“T thought not from good pastures. At least he had not his usual 
soup-and-pattie look. There was a forced smile on his countenance which 
seemed to indicate plain roast and boiled, and a sort of apple-pudding 
depression, as if he had been staying with a clergyman.” 


A little later, during the Reform agitation, to the same 
correspondent :— 


“T met John Russell at Exeter. The people along the road were very 
much disappointed by his smallness. I told them he was much larger 
before the Bill was thrown out, but was reduced by excessive anxiety 
about the people. This brought tears into their eyes.” 


In 1831 the prebendal dignity in Bristol was exchanged for 
that of Canon of St. Paul’s, and in both cases he fluttered the 
dovecotes of easy-going, routine-loving officials by the thoroughness 
of his investigations, the rigour of his scrutiny, his “acumen, 
punctuality, and vigour.’ These qualities did not make for 
popularity at first, but they were soon found to be united with 
such flawless justice and good-humour that all who worked with 
and under him equally loved and honoured him. The Dean 
wrote, after his death :— 


“T find traces of him in every particular of Chapter affairs, and on every 
occasion where his hand appears I find reason for respecting his sound 
judgment, knowledge of business, and activity of mind; above all, the 
perfect fidelity of his stewardship.” 
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A critic, by no means famous for taking a rose-coloured view 
of his contemporaries, grows enthusiastic over Sydney Smith at 
this period, calling him— 


“The only wit, perhaps, on record, whom brilliant social success had 
done nothing to spoil or harden. A man who heartened himself up to 
enjoy, and to make others enjoy, by the sound of his own genial laugh. 
Whose tongue was as keen as a Damascus blade when he had to deal with 
bigotry, or falsehood, or affectation, but whose forbearance and gentleness 
to those, however obscure, whom he deemed honest, were as healing as his 
sarcasm could be vitriolic.” * 


Residence in London naturally gathered under Sydney Smith's 
roof all his old friends and innumerable new ones. His daughter 
has jotted down much of his table-talk; but the cut and thrust, 
the question and response, the electric thrill of social sympathy, 
above all, the living eyes and voice and smile are needed to do 
it justice. 

“Tf you mast-head a sailor for not doing his duty,” he once 
inquired, “why not weather-cock a parishioner for not paying 
tithes?” Someone asked if a newly created bishop was going to 
marry. “Perhaps he may,” said Sydney Smith. ‘“ Yet how cana 
bishop marry? How can he flirt? The utmost he can say is, ‘I 
will see you in the vestry after service.’” “Of course,” he said, 
“if I ever go to a fancy ball at all, I shall go as a dissenter.” 
The London University being mentioned—then in a state of 
financial embarrassment—“ Yes,” said Sydney Smith, “I under- 
stand they have already seized on the air-pump, the exhausted 
receiver, and the galvanic batteries, and that bailiffs have 
been seen chasing the professor of modern history round the 
quadrangle.” 

To the literal-minded} he was of course always a conversational 
stumbling-block. The horror-struck Mrs. Jackson, who asked him 
“how he could” take off his flesh and sit in his bones, had a 
counterpart in “ Mr. B.” who, when Sydney said that, though not, 
generally speaking, an illiberal person, he had one little weakness, 
one secret wish—he would like to roast a Quaker—replied: “ But 
do you consider, Mr. Smith, the torture?” And he horrified a 
lady of title who was making close investigations on the subject 
of his pedigree, by replying: “My grandfather disappeared about 
the time of the assizes, and—we asked no questions.” Worn out by 
a family party, he pathetically avowed that he wished all his first 
cousins were “once removed.” A member of Parliament saying 
that if the Corn Laws were repealed we should have to “revert 


* «Autobiography of Henry Fothergill Chorley.’ Bentley, 1873; 
vol. i., p. 198. 
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to the food of our ancestors,” a friend asked Sydney what food 
could have been meant? “Thistles, to be sure,” was the reply. 
The Archdeacon of Newfoundland he describes as a man who sat 
bobbing for cod and pocketing every tenth fish. 

Natural though it was to him to invest all subjects with fun and 
humour, he could be equally prompt and severe in deserved 
rebuke. The death of Dugald Stewart being announced at a 
great dinner party, a lady of rank who sat next to Sydney Smith 
received the news with much levity. ‘ Madam,” he said, turning 
to her, “ when we are told of the death of so great a man, it is 
usual, in civilised society, to look grave for at least the space of 
five seconds.” 

Early in the forties, Sydney Smith had the happiness of doing 
one of those acts of poetical justice, once so frequent in fiction, 
generally more pessimistic now, and always, alas! so rare in real life, 
The very valuable living of Edmonton fell vacant by the death of 
a fellow canon named Tate, and by the rules of the Chapter of 
St. Paul’s it rested with Sydney Smith either to take it himself, 
or to present it to a relation or friend. He knew that Mr. Tate, 
junior, who had acted as his father’s curate, was a good and able 
man; he knew that the family were in dread of losing, by the 
double deprivation of living and curacy, their actual subsistence: 
the sequel he tells himself, in a letter to his wife :— 


“I went over yesterday to the Tates at Edmonton—three delicate 
daughters, an aunt, the widow, and her son the curate. . . . I expressed a 
hope that the Chapter might ultimately do something for them. I then 
said, ‘It is my duty to inform you’ (they were all assembled) ‘that I have 
given away the living of Edmonton, and have written to our Chapter clerk 
this morning to mention the person to whom I have given it; and I must 
also tell you that I am sure he will appoint his curate.’ (A general silence 
and dejection.) ‘It is a very odd coincidence that the gentleman I have 
selected is a namesake of this family. Have you any relations in orders?’ 
‘No, we have not.’ ‘And by a more singular coincidence his name is 
Thomas Tate. In short, there is no use in mincing the matter; you are 
vicar of Edmonton.’ They all burst into tears. The friendly and 
charitable physician wept too. It flung me also into a great agitation. 
Then I rose, and said I thought it was very likely to end in their keeping 
a buggy, at which we all laughed as violently.” 


Sydney Smith was justified in his choice by receiving an 
address from the principal parishioners of Edmonton, saying that 
they had intended to memorialise the Dean and Chapter on behalf 
of Mr. Thomas Tate, had not such a step been rendered un- 
necessary by his “ munificent act of liberality.” 

To complete the portrait of “the real Sydney Smith,” having 
seen him in his study, in “the best society,” in his farm, and by 
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his fireside, Mrs. Austin must show him to us in the pulpit of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 1843 :— 


“TI must confess that I went to hear Mr. Smith preach with some 
misgiving as to the effect which that well-known face and voice, ever 
associated with wit and mirth, might have upon me even in the sacred 
place. Never were misgivings more quickly and entirely dissipated. The 
moment he appeared in the pulpit, all the weight of his duty, all the 
authority of his office, were written on his countenance; and without a 
particle of affectation (of which he was incapable), his whole demeanour 
bespoke the gravity of his purpose. Perhaps, indeed, it was the more 
striking to one who had till then only seen him delighting society by his 
gay and overflowing wit. As soon as he began to speak, the whole choir, 
upon which I looked down, exhibited one mass of upraised, attentive, 
thoughtful faces... . His deep, earnest tones were caught with silent 
eagerness. . . . The perfect good sense, the expansive benevolence, the 
plain exposition of Christian duty which fell from his lips found a soil 
well fitted to receive it... . 1 remember no religious service which ever 
appeared to me more solemn, more impressive, or more calculated to bear 
its appropriate fruit—the subjugation of fierce and restless passions, and 
the culture of a just, humane, and Christian temper.” 


And add to this the openly expressed remorse of Lord 
Melbourne for not having made Sydney Smith a bishop—a 
remorse not arising from cynical indifference to theological 
proprieties, but from a too late acquired knowledge of his value 
as an ecclesiastic; the stately tribute of Sir Robert Peel; the 
incessant and pathetic inquiries sent from Lord Grey’s sick-bed, 
when he heard of his old friend’s last illness; and, perhaps most 
characteristic of all, the silent pressure of the hand, and 
murmured blessing of the poor clergyman Sydney Smith had 
befriended during his own last days, and who had entreated 
that he might look once more on his dying benefactor, promising 
that he would not attempt to speak his thanks. 

Sydney Smith died in 1845, and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. If, as his daughter truly says, her record is of 4 
private and uneventful character, it preserves the memory of a 
man who tried to do his duty, often under uncongenial conditions, 


“who dreaded as the greatest of all evils that ‘the golden chain of 
religious peace and toleration’ which he said ‘reached from earth to 
heaven,’ should be injured by either fanaticism or scepticism, and who 
endeavoured through life to guard religion simple and pure, as we 
received it from the hand of God.” 





A Whisper of Pan. 


I. 


Tur village of Applecombe dearly loved a mystery, and there was 
a hint of mystery about the person of Mr. Jackson, who had been 
staying at Knoll-Top Farm since the days of April, which in- 
vested him with a decided attractiveness. He was obviously a 
gentleman, considerably under middle age, and passably good- 
looking ; prodigal with his spare pence among the children, and 
equally generous with his tobacco when he paused for a chat with 
Zeb Parfitt, the sexton, or some other village worthy with whom 
it was interesting to exchange opinions on politics or the crops, 
man to man. Good housewives, too, testified to his discrimina- 
tion in the matter of cider; and, if he did not attend church 
regularly on Sundays, the vicar was plainly delighted to have 
the graceless sinner’s company when he went “a-angling” during 
the week. 

But what, and who, was he? Mr. Jackson’s carelessly-clad 
figure, his quizzical smile, and the devoted fox-terrier always to 
be seen “trailing casually” at his heels, were familiar to every- 
one; his character, his calling, or his motives for burying himself 
in this out-of-the-way corner of the west were known to none. 
Conjecture exhausted itself among the possibilities which might 
bring a gentleman from the fiery heart of London to the orchards 
of Applecombe, there to vegetate month after month, while Silton, 
five miles away, held out in vain the superior attractions of a 
theatre, a town band, and an esplanade. 

He was not an artist. He did not occupy himself in tapping 
stones with a hammer, as some spectacled, migratory old gentle- 
men had been observed to do in the neighbourhood. He did very 
little boating, and rarely went for long walks, knapsack on 
shoulder, like the indefatigable summer tourists who made the 
watering-place aforesaid their headquarters from whence to start 
on that scientific exploration of the surrounding country, which 
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would leave no ancient ruin or picturesque “ bit” without the 
tribute of conventional admiration. His days were spent, to all 
outward appearance, in the shameless pursuit of idleness. When 
he was not fishing, discussing topics of agriculture with the sons 
of Devon, or listening to some village Hampden at the “ Patient 
Woman,” he might be found stretched on the grassy downs in a 
quiescent state bordering on somnolency, or smoking the ever- 
lasting peace-pipe under his landlord’s mulberry tree, a little 
brown volume (rarely opened) lying at his elbow. The Huxtables 
themselves knew little about him, except that he was a good 
lodger, and of friendly manners. He played a guitar better than 
any nigger minstrel, but had not the air of a professional musician. 
A sly peep at the brown volume showed that it was printed in a 
foreign language. He had no photographs in his room. 

Grace Huxtable might have been supposed to know something 
about Mr. Jackson if any one did, for he and she had become 
friends, and talked together oftener than some people quite 
approved of in the long summer evenings. But Grace knew as 
little as the rest of them, although she was wont to assume a 
weighty air, as of one burdened with secrets not to be disclosed, 
when in the presence of Richard Smallworth, her lover, whose 
jealousy provoked the girl to extreme trials of her power over 
him. She was extraordinarily pretty, of a type scarcely to be 
seen even in a country where pretty faces are so plentiful that to 
compliment a maid on her good looks is almost to accuse her of 
being commonplace. Her skin was of that delicate brown tint 
which serves so admirably as a foil to dark locks and dark violet 
eyes. Long lashes and well-marked eyebrows gave her upward 
glances a dangerous expressiveness. She was graceful in figure, 
and spoke musically, with delicious accents of interrogation 
flattering to the masculine mind, and full, sweeping smiles that 
might have warmed the slow pulses of the most profound pessi- 
mist. An air of refinement and the cultivated taste which 
characterized her were the result of five years spent at Exeter 
with an aunt, lately dead, who had carefully superintended her 
education. 

But Grace was too much a child of nature to adopt any affecta- 
tion of “ fine ladyism.” She loved the cackle of the poultry-yard 
and the rustle of uncut barley, the broom-covered heaths, and the 
sea; and the prospect of marrying Richard Smallworth, who 
owned the fine old barton house midway between Knoll-Top Farm 
and Wexmore, was sufficiently delightful to her, although it 
meant subservience to the canons of Applecombe for the rest of 
her natural life. 
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One evening, however, Richard showed some temper. He was 
driving his sweetheart home from Wexmore, where she bad been 
spending the day with his married sister, and she had rashly 
fallen into talk about Mr. Jackson. 

“Oh! that fellow,” said the young farmer, savagely. 

“What do you mean!” asked Grace, with her charming face 
turned towards him in a surprised glance. ‘“ Why do you speak 
like that?” 

Richard stared forebodingly ahead. 

“What business has he to be wasting his time down 
here?” 

“ Be his business what it may, ’tis no business of ours.” 

“You know what I mean, Gracie—he’s an eye for a pretty 
face.” 

“So have all men, I hope,” she replied, candidly. 

“And while others are honestly working the whole day 
through, he does nothing but idle about and philander with the 
maids.” 

“What maids?” asked Grace, flushing. 

“Oh! I know his style,” said poor Richard ; “ takes the fort at 
once, so to speak. But it’s swift to love, and swift to forget, with 
these Londoners.” 

“Mr, Jackson’s far more of a countryman than a Londoner, 
and he can talk about agriculture as well as father. As for 
‘philandering,’ I’ve never so much as seen him speak to any girl, 
except when re 

“Except yourself.” 

A hint of smiling softened her eyes. “Maids” had rankled. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about, silly boy!” said 
Richard’s sweetheart. ‘“I never knew any one so jealous in my 
life!” 

“It’s not jealousy so much as anxiety.” 

She raised her chin. 

“While Mr. Jackson stays in our house I am bound to be 
attentive to him.” 

“You are not bound to give him flowers.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, please! 1 never made any special favour 
of a gift of flowers to avyone. The poorest tramp is welcome to 
my choicest rose.”’ 

“But you never offer one to me!” 

“Tf a thing is worth having it is worth asking for,” retorted 
Grace, tilting her large straw hat to keep the glare of the setting 
sun out of her eyes. 

Richard ruminated on lost opportunities. 
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“A nice example these men are to the labouring folk!” he 
presently burst out. 

“Surely if a man is well off he has a right to do what he 
pleases with his money!” 

She gave this the air of a principle. 

“Money! Do you think having enough money to waste is an 
excuse for wasting it? That hasn’t anything to do with the 
question. There’s no reason why a man of his education and 
means should stay at a little village like Applecombe month after 
month unless——” 

“ He admires our scenery.” 

“ Wexmore’s finer. Upon my word, Grace, if I thought——” 

“Oh! Dick, Dick; how very cross you look when you are 
cross!” 

Richard glanced sideways at her, and was maddened by the 
curve of a babyish chin. 

“T shall never have any confidence in you until you're my 
wife!” he said hotly. 

This unwise speech stung her to anger. Whatever faults she 
might possess, they were all on the surface ; her heart was staunch 
and true. Swift tears flashed into the girl’s beautiful eyes. 

“If you can’t trust me before then, I'll not marry you at all!” 
she cried, 

“Oh! what am I to think when I see that fellow hanging 
round every time I come to see you, quizzing me as though I 
were a clodhopper, and calling you fantastic names ?” 

“Think what you like!” said Grace, tumultuously. “I will 
not be talked to like a child! Put me down, Mr. Smallworth. 
I prefer to walk the rest of the way.” 

“Nonsense!” he returned, sharply. ‘The road’s two inches 
thick with dust.” 

“T intend to walk, I said.” 

“And I don’t intend to let you!” answered Richard intrepidly. 
“You're not obliged to speak to me if you don’t want, but I’m 
going to drive you home,” 

Grace inwardly raged, but liked the masterful set of his lips. 
They swept past thickly powdered hedges, winding down the hill 
to Applecombe. 

By the time they reached Knoll-Top Farm, her natural good- 
humour had reasserted itself. Grace Huxtable could never nurse 
her anger after its first heat. Nevertheless, being an injured 
woman, she was not inclined to make advances to Richard. 

“Good night,” she said distantly, as her lover helped her 
to alight. 
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“Grace!” he pleaded, holding her small hands. 

She stood patiently looking at him with guileless eyes. 

“What were you going to say?” 

He ought to have shaken her, or, at least, laughed at her. 
Instead, he turned away with an angry flush, and prepared to 
mount into the gig. Such is man’s stupidity. 

Mrs. Huxtable, a matronly figure with well-starched apron- 
strings girdling an indefinable waist, called out to them from the 

orch :— 

- Where’s Dick ti? Bring him in, Gracie, gurl! Noah’ll 
mind the horse.” 

“Not this evening, thank you, Mrs. Huxtable,” Dick hastily 
replied. “I have to go round by Lomas’s before I turn 
homeward. The old man’s pretty bad, by all accounts.” 

He did not turn his head in the girl’s direction, and she hated 
herself for remembering that her lover had once praised Susie 
Lomas’s yellow curls. 


IL. 


“Gathering flowers again, fair Pomona,” said Mr. Jackson, 
leaning indolently on the wooden gate which led to Miss Hux- 
table’s pleasaunce. 

Grace gave him a brief, level glance over the gillyflowers. 

“Yes,” she replied shortly. 

The girl was still feeling hurt by Richard’s want of confidence 
in her, not having the coquette’s heart, although she occasionally 
assumed a coquette’s airs, and she was less inclined than usual to 
listen to the badinage of Mr. Jackson, whose preference for her 
company was the root of all the evil. 

He looked closely at his “‘ fair Pomona.” 

“Something has vexed you. I thought nobody ever was vexed 
in this delightful place! I thought we were all too Arcadian ?” 

The “we” slightly irritated her. It sounded too much as 
though he identified himself with the village, and gave indications 
of his permanent abiding. She was also rather mistrustful of the 
word “ Arcadian.” 

“TI suppose, sir, human nature is the same in one place as 
another—but I’m not vexed.” 

“That’s a good thing; though appearances are against you. 
But ‘what care I how vexed she be, if she be not vexed with 
me?’” he parodied, passing through the gate. ‘“ May I have a 
carnation, Miss Huxtable ?” 

“Certainly. Pick wherever you like.” 
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He looked at her with such humorous reproach that her mouth 
twitched. 

“Surely,” said Grace, with attempted severity, “you are not 
too lazy to do that!” 

** Yes, when you are here to do it for me!” 

“Why will you talk like that, Mr. Jackson!” 

“My dear child!—” he stopped and laughed. ‘How do you 
like being talked to?” 

“ Sensibly.” 

“You don’t mean that? How demoralised!” He laughed 
again. Well, then, shall I tell you what I have been doing 
to-day ?” 

“How you have been whiling away the time,” she amended. 

“Loungers like myself are in bad odour with energetic people 
like you, I know! But I have not spent this day, at least, 
altogether unprofitably. I have been in pursuit of philosophy 
among the grave-stones.” 

“Don’t you yet know our epitaphs by heart?” 

“The epitaphs, but not all the lessons they teach.” 

“One of them runs: 


‘Waste not thy days, for soon thou must, 
Like Zenas Truelove, come to dust;’ 


“Do you remember that one?” said the farmer’s daughter 
archly, sitting down on an old rustic bench, and commencing to 
arrange the flowers heaped in her muslin apron. 

“ How should I not, when I profit by its instruction every hour 
of my life?” 

“Oh!” her eyes widened. 

“You think not?” he said, amused. ‘“ You think I cultivate the 
spirit of idleness? But what 7s idleness, in your idea?” 

“ A sin,” she answered, in a charmingly indirect and downright 
fashion. 

He smiled. 

“Ah! it has never occurred to you that it might be an art 
which, properly practised, constitutes the best part of a man’s 
education? Doubtless that’s a dangerous gospel to preach. 
Every one has not the gift of idling with advantage to himself. 
However, I don’t preach it: I simply apply it in my own case.” 

Grace looked at him with latent reproof in her large violet 
eyes. 

“T don’t understand your opinions, sir,—I don’t understand all 
you say; but I do think there’s such a thing as talking cleverly 
to defend one’s faults.” 
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Mr. Jackson saw that she missed his point, and did not trouble 
to explain himself. He rather enjoyed the sensation of being 
treated as a culprit by such a pretty scold. 

“Qh! this is charming!” he cried. “I had no idea I was 
talking cleverly. My dear Miss Huxtable, you have a very bad 
opinion of me.” 

Grace remembered their mutual positions. 

“ T ought not to criticize your conduct,” she said. ‘I am only 
a country girl, and know nothing of—of the world.” (“of men,” 
she was about to say; but no woman’s vanity will allow her to 
admit so much). 

Again her companion smiled. 

“T am a much criticized man in many ways,” he said, “ but the 
criticisms I least object to are yours. By the way, did you like 
that little book of verses which I lent you? ‘There is literature 
in our family: my mother wrote them.” 

“Your mother? But——’” 

She interrupted herself to say: ‘I liked the poems very much 
indeed. You knew they would appeal to me, being all about 
flowers, and the sea! How clever your mother is, and how fond 
of the country she must be! But how...” she hesitated, 
puzzled. ‘ The name is different?” 

“Ah, I forgot! You read the inscription on the front 
page?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, honestly. 

“You remember it ?” 

“*To my dear son, Basil Gwyer.’” 

“ And that name suggests nothing to you?” 

“Nothing, except—except that it is not Jackson!” she 
said. 

Her catechist laughed with a relieved air. 

“ Nevertheless, it is my real name, and Jackson only an assumed 
one. But don’t imagine 1’m an escaped lunatic, or a ticket-of- 
leave man, or an absconding bank manager, or a prince in 
disguise, an’ it please you! For which reason I will ask you 
to call me Mr. Jackson still, and to guard my secret.” 

He looked at her with surprising keenness, adding: 

“You go to the sewing-meeting at Meadowside Farm to- 
morrow—isn’t that so?” 

“ How little you know me!” cried the girl with a merry laugh. 

“A secret may be safely trusted to Grace Huxtable.” 

“It is your privilege to ask me questions 

“Not when I think you would prefer not to be questioned.” 

“You are the least curious and most sincere little woman in 
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the world!” said Mr. Jackson, pressing her hand to seal their 
compact; and Miss Huxtable was not displeased to learn that she 
was superior to the rest of her sex. 


III. 


“You are quite right, my dearest mother, in supposing that by this 
time I have exploited the natives of Applecombe sufficiently for purposes 
of art; and not far wrong in jumping to the conclusion, with a woman’s 
intuition, that some unconfessed ‘attraction’ keeps me here still. But 
don’t be alarmed. The nymph of my Arcadia has already found her 
Corydon in the person of an honest young Saxon, fairly well-to-do 
(though a farmer), whom she has the simplicity to love with all her heart. 
That being so, my adoration expends itself harmlessly and fruitlessly. 
You may thank heaven that fate has left me without the ability, and 
experience without the inclination, to express my emotions in verse at 
this period. 

“Seriously, dear mother, one may do worse than cultivate a good 
digestion and a contented mind in this blossoming nook among the hills. 
It is a land of milk—or rather, cream—and honey, lapped by a sea blue as 
the much-praised Aigean. You may lie on the thyme-scented cliffs and 
hear the bees of Hymettus humming. Our sunsets are spoken of wher- 
ever two or three are gathered together in the enthusiastic worship of 
beauty. Strange that any man should think the country dull! The 
shrewd wits of these people, the diverting incidents of their lives, the 
changes in the face of nature, the loves of youth and the foibles of age, 
might provide food for——” 


Mr. Jackson broke off at this point, and pulled the fox-terrier's 
ears. Then he lounged to the open window, where he stood for a 
few moments idly looking at the sunny landscape through a frame 
of glossy magnolia leaves. The shadows were lengthening on 
the orchard-covered slopes of Wexmore Hill. A golden haze 
enwrapped the village lying in its grassy combe, and the scorched 
shoulder of the down, with blue sea stretching immeasurably 
below, seemed to ache with the burden of the sun upon it. 

Just beneath the window, Miss Huxtable’s blue-eyed Persian 
cat lay at full length amid a forest of hollyhocks glowing in all 
their beauty of crushed pink and red blooms. Mr. Jackson was 
reminded that Grace had gone to Silton. 

He went back to the table and wrote— 


“It is impossible not to have some admiration for a girl who can walk 
ten miles—by the coast, too, no level track !—on a stifling afternoon in 
August, without talking about the heat or complaining of fatigue after- 
wards! You, who make such a point of health and physical beauty as the 
first necessity of the race, would rejoice in this unsophisticated Apple- 
combe maiden—this triumphantly lovely girl, with her eyes of the real 
Eve, and ‘her almost religious love of the flowers that bloom under her 
tending hands in such riotous rapture that one would suppose——” 
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Once again Mr. Jackson flung down his pen, and apostrophized 
the sleepy dog blinking at his elbow. 

“There’s fervour for you, old chap! I see fair Geraldine’s 
interrogative eyebrows when ‘ dearest Aunt Mary’ gives her that 
epistle to read! Her supercilious smile will accuse me of the 
impressionable heart, the artistic temperament—which she might 
have taken for granted before !—and many other heinous crimes 
not tolerated by her conventional spirit! Come, Ty, you lazy 
brute! We'll go and have a look at the china-eyed cat. We'll 
go fora stroll. We'll read Plato.” 

Mr. Jackson put the unfinished letter in a desk on the old- 
fashioned bureau, reached for his straw hat, yawned, and 
went out. 

About this hour in the afternoon, Grace Huxtable turned away 
from Silton, and commenced the steep ascent to the top of the 
cliffs. Looking back as she paused halfway up, she could see the 
crowd on the sea-front, dotted with gay parasols, moving up and 
down in endless promenade to the strains of the vaunted town 
band, above the line of quaint white tents which had superseded 
the lumbering bathing-van at that charmingly “ select” resort. 
The sea was so calm that it was only by carefully watching the 
delicate, thin line of melting foam on the pebble beach that you 
could discern any movement at all. But then you saw that the 
waves were at their incessant task of forming and destroying, yet 
as by stealth, slowly and very surely creeping up the shore in 
continuous dissolution. A wistful look came into the girl’s eyes 
as she gazed over that breathless expanse of blue waters, taking 
in the curved and indented coastline from point to point without 
the usual conscious recognition of every promontory and head- 
land. There was a tyrannous element in all this innocent- 
seeming beauty of which she was vaguely aware, and it saddened 
her curiously. 

But once on the heights above Silton, treading the soft grass, 
and buffeted refreshingly by a sharp, salt breeze always blowing 
there even on the hottest days, her spirits rose, and she began to 
sing in detached bursts of melody. It was, after all, so good to 
be young, and the world was so very alluring! Bosides, was she 
not dear, stupid Dick’s sweetheart, and about to be mistress of 
that old grey farmhouse, which had once withstood the onslaughts 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and preserved its oak panelling to 
these later generations for the admiration of all versed in such 
antiquities? Not that Grace was deeply interested in the 
historical associations of her future home; but she loved its 
quaint rooms, its treasures of china and silver, its carved presses, 
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and swinging casements opening under trails of creeper and 
jasmine that anoint the face with heavenly dew when one looks 
out to sea on a May morning. 

So she went blithely over the great white cliff which separates 
Silton from Berry, dipping into the little fishing-village beneath, 
and ascending again to the bare down through a tangle of black- 
berry and sloe-bushes covered with crimson and purple fruit, 
until she reached the coastguard station, where she stopped to 
beg a drink of water. Then she came upon a track marked out 
by occasional clumps of white stones, and began to go warily 
down the scorched, slippery slope to Applecombe, lying among 
the soft-breasted hills somewhat to the right. 

Halfway down, at a point from whence she could see the smoke 
of her father’s chimneys, the girl came upon the figure of 
Mr. Jackson, who lay supporting his chin on his hand, gazing 
abstractedly seaward. Lifting his eyelids at the sound of light 
footsteps, he saw her delicately-sunburnt face turned towards him, 

“Talk of the angels, or rather, think of them!” he cried, 
springing up. 

“Tam on my way home.” 

“You must have left Silton simmering.” 

“Oh, the streets were like the shelves of a hot oven! How 
can people live among so many houses ?” 

“You were at Exeter for five years, waren’t you?” 

“Outside the town, on a lovely slope facing the river. That 
was different. But it never seemed like home to me.” 

She brushed her muslin sleeves with a quick hand, daintily. 

“T feel rather dusty.” 

“And look as trim as though you had just left your room! 
Other girls can’t manage that sort of thing.” 

Grace smiled. 

“T am going on now. How brown the grass is! We want 
rain. Can I give mother any message about your dinner, 
Mr. Jackson?” 

“No, no, my dear child!” he returned, somewhat impatiently. 
“ There are times when even a man prefers to forget his dinner. 
Won’t you sit down and talk to me, just for five minutes—and 
rest ?” 

** Mother is expecting me back——” 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr. Jackson, glancing at his watch, “ your 
mother is now asleep.” 

Grace laughed, and sank upon the grass in a pretty attitude, 
tucking her feet out of sight, and drawing a little, tired breath. 
Ty came round, and nestled on her dress. 
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“What has the cruel girl done?” murmured Mr. Jackson. 
“Corydon is disconsolate.” 

“J don’t understand you, sir,” Grace said, but a slight flush 
betrayed that she had made a guess at his meaning. 

“T saw Mr. Smallworth to-day.” He paused, noting with 
epicurean satisfaction, not unmixed with an unexplained dis- 
content, that clear suffusion of colour in her cheek from dimple 
todimple. “He was walking with his eyes on the ground, and a 
yery dire frown on his forehead. You might have told him his 
ticks were on fire, and it would not have roused him, I verily 
believe.” 

Mr. Jackson’s light tone jarred upon the girl’s ears. She 
pulled some short blades of grass with an energetic hand. 

“Mr. Smallworth has, doubtless, many things to think about. 
Do you imagine we have no responsibilities in the country ?” 

“Qh, the reverse! But, as a student of human nature, I read 
the drift of a man’s thoughts by the expression of his face. 
Mr. Smallworth was not pondering the advisability of buying a 
new reaping-machine, or making mental calculations based on the 
price of corn. He was thinking, my dear Miss Huxtable, of you, 
as any man might be pardoned for doing.” 

She glanced at him haughtily. 

“Yes, yes, I understand. ‘What right have you? ’—and so on. 
The right, I suppose, of a critic criticizing the actors in a comedy. 
You and Mr. Smallworth are taking part in a very charming, 
idyllic comedy, you know; but there’s a tendency to play out of 
the réle. Mr. Smallworth’s scowl verges on the melodramatic, 
and must not be permitted. What have you been doing to him, I 
repeat ?” 

Tears of vexation came into her eyes. Few women can bear 
chafing of this order without losing their tempers. It was all 
the more unbearable in the present instance, as Mr. Jackson was 
himself the cause of dissensions between Grace and Richard. 

“Tt is not for you to question me!” she breathed, with a touch 
of vehemence. 

“Why should it vex you?” 

She compressed her lips. 

“May I not put in a word for Corydon, and grow complacent 
over my magnanimity ?” 

“When—when it is all through you! I think, sir, I -have 
borne enough.” 

Mr. Jackson showed his perplexity. 

“Through me?” A sudden light broke in upon him. “Qh, 
it isn’t possible. Surely he has never thought——” 
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There was a short silence. Then Mr. Jackson tried to look at 
her face. The expression on his own was one of mingled pain and 
cynical amusement. 

“Are you very angry, my chill?” 

Grace did not reply. 

“ Angry,” he repeated, “ with me?” 

A little smile crept to her lips. 

“ Dick—Mr. Smallworth, is very silly sometimes, and we often 
quarrel. But he will not remain unreasonable. It is dreadful 
not to be able to talk to anyone for five minutes without——” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Jackson, sympathetically. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” 
he added, somewhat to himself, “ Mr. Smallworth has extraordinary 
penetration. I think, therefore, he would hail my departure with 
joy as a sign of his restoration to sole monarchy of that delightful 
garden. . Ah, well, I may as well leave before the last act, since 
the conventional ending may be so easily predicted. It is my 
fate always to be gathering up the threads of other people’s lives 
while my own remain disconnected, or, if they show the least sign 
of attaching themselves to any particular spot of earth, ‘Fate 
with the abhorred shears’. . . Pardon me, Miss Huxtable, I have 
an atrocious habit of thinking aloud. To speak plainly, I fancy 
my visit to Applecombe is drawing to a close.” 

Grace detected the sigh. She looked at him with more interest. 

“We shall be very sorry when you go. When did you 
decide ?” 

“T have decided every day for three months to go on the 
following day. I only came, originally, for a few weeks, to study 
the rustic on his native soil, you know. Nowadays, that is 
considered the correct thing to do among people of my 
profession. Also, I was anxious to go for a time to some place 
where I was not known. Doubtless because I am a vagrant at 
heart, and prefer country air to the sickly atmosphere of towns 
and drawing-rooms; or, perhaps, because the heart is such an 
unprincipled organ that one is never certain what errors it will 
not commit even after a lifetime of careful repression and training, 
I stayed a little longer than I intended. . . . Ty is dreaming of 
the rats he caught in Mr. Parminter’s barn. Look how his ears 
are twitching.” 

“Dear old dog!” said Grace lovingly, stroking the white and 
tan head resting on her knee, and feeling somewhat relieved at 
the change in the conversation. ‘ He will not like to leave us.” 

“He is a Bohemian’s dog, and has a Bohemian’s heart.” 

“Have you travelled much, sir?” 

“Oh, a good deal. Iam a mystery to you, am I not?” 
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“You are something of a mystery to all the village.” 

“T know the old ladies look after me with wonder, and, perhaps, 
disapproval. Well, when I am gone, you shall be enlightened as 
to my profession and importance in the world. I almost wish, 
however, that I might retain my commonplace name, and settle 
down to the commonplace life of an unknown man. You may 
remember that I said that when my presence no longer disturbs 
you, Miss Huxtable.” 

* * * * * 

Soon after Mr. Jackson’s departure from Applecombe, a London 
newspaper came by post for Grace, in which the following passage 
was marked among the literary on dits :— 


“Mr. Basil Gwyer has returned from the West (where he has been 
masquerading under an assumed name for the past six months), with a 
stock of material upon which he intends to draw in his projected novel of 
rustic life. He declared to an interviewer the other day that he found in 
Devonshire the cheeks of ‘ claret and cream commingled’ immortalised by 
Herrick, but not the discontent which beset that ungrateful poet in ‘ the 
drooping confines’ of that delightful county. Mr. Gwyer starts almost 
immediately for America, where his arrival will be signalised by the 
banquets and receptions with which Brother Jonathan delights to welcome 
the popular British author. ‘Intriguers’ has now reached its fourteenth 


edition.” 

Several paragraphs of a similar nature followed, which Grace 
read with some awe and a flush of the cheeks, reflecting upon the 
opinion she had held of “Mr. Jackson” as a man with no 
occupation or business in life. Glancing at her crestfallen face 
in the glass, the farmer’s daughter found courage to murmur: 

“T think he liked me, after all,—a little,” and was very sweet 
and adorably kind to Richard when he called upon her that 
evening. 

Lavra G. Aocxkroyp., 











Birds of a Herefordshire Parish, 


Swoorrne, sailing, flitting, hopping ; suspended in the living blue 
or swiftly tracing the course of the river; tuneful night and day; 
screaming, hooting, whistling ; chirping from the bottom of a 
ditch or cawing round the church tower and pouring floods of 
song from the windy poplar—What a vision of cheerful activity 
is called up by these birds of the parish! With something of the 
feeling of St. Francis for them as his brothers and sisters, and 
therefore encouraging them by protecting the nests and feeding 
them round the house, the parson gradually learns to regard them 
as parishioners. He knows when and where they come and go, 
when he is to expect the tribute of a song, when to be satisfied 
with the sight only of his favourites. 

The American naturalist was wont to say that if he awoke from 
a trance at any time of the year, he could tell the day of the 
month, within a very few hours, by a glance at the flowers 
blossoming around him. Though a lifetime is all too short for 
attaining a thorough knowledge of the birds‘of a man’s neighbour- 
hood, after some twenty years’ study of their wonderful habits 
any careful observer may perhaps know a little of the mysteries 
of bird life. Its uniformities will be evident, but the reasons for 
variations here and there will form a sealed book. This must be 
so until the observer acquires the wisdom of Halitherses, who 
“excelled his peers in the knowledge of birds and their fateful 
lore.”* However, it is one thing to bezan ornithologist and 
quite another to cherish a love for the habits and songs of birds. 
The one too often works in a museum among their dried skins 
and devotes his attention to questions of classification, affinity, and 
the like. The other meets his prized friends by every hedge 
and coppice and all the time is delightfully ignorant of genera 
and species. Who could dwell upon such points when the black- 
cap sings from the larches, and the woods resound with the 


* Hom. Od. II. 159. 
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culyer’s crooning? Consequently, neither Professor Huxley’s 
division of birds into Agithognathe and Schizognathe, nor 
another learned anatomist’s classes of Ratite and Carinate, 
concern him who loves birds for themselves. Subtle distinctions 
are not for the woods and fields. There let some hopelessly 
unscientific division prevail, such as big and little birds; or 
bright and sad-coloured, matching the simplicity of nature, might 
serve the turn. 

The district in which these studies of birds have been made 
consists of the southernmost parish of Herefordshire, separated 
from Monmouthshire by the river Monnow. It is a nook of 
greenery, sparsely peopled, and bounded on one side by dark blue 
mountains of old red sandstone running up to some 2000 feet, on 
the other dominated by Garway Hill, 1200 feet above the sea. 
In short, it is the ancient district of Archenfield—“ Arcenfelde,” 
as it appears in ‘ Domesday ’—well described by Webb, (“Civil 
Wars,” II, 288), as having been, so late as 1646, “a wild region 
resembling La Vendée, full of small enclosures, and divided by 
wide, tall, untrimmed fences, a region of copses and thickets and 
winding streams and exceedingly narrow trackways overgrown 
with briars above, and here and there worn beneath into rude 
staircases of rock.” 

Its modern reflection, still a land of streams and woods, endears 
this corner of Herefordshire to birds. Their nests are here 
seldcm raided, and they are unmolested unless tradition has put 
ther: on the black list as injurious to game. Then, like hedgehogs, 
their companions in misfortune, they are ruthlessly slain. A few 
cornfields are to be found in the district, and thither flocks of 
passerine birds betake themselves in the autumn, while numerous 
wood-pigeons join them in ravaging the farmers’ crops. Did a 
great river flow through it, this district would form an asylum for 
many species of birds now necessarily absent. Thus, seabirds 
and birds of the estuary are almost wholly unknown, and the skies 
are not, during winter, dappled with numerous flocks of these birds 
changing their quarters or passing from land to sea with clanging 
voices as they come and go. 

The largest bird of this district is undoubtedly the heron or 
crane, as the country people invariably call the bird, testifying to 
the time when the true crane was seen and bred in England, 
probably till the end of the seventeenth century. It waits 
motionless by the river banks for its prey, justifying the Indian 
proverb, “ The heron looks like a saint until the fish comes.” Eels 
form great part of its diet, as was amusingly illustrated in the 


north of the county a few months ago. A fisherman dined off a 
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large and excellent eel, and on asking whence it came was told 
that a boy had seen a heron flying with it in its beak, that he 
had clapped his hands loudly, shouting the while, and the heron 
had dropped its prey, which was then secured for the fisherman’s 
dinner. Like the otter, much of its diet seems to cousist of eels, 
a fact which may conciliate fly-fishers. A keeper, however, lately 
shot a heron on the Monnow, which then disgorged a trout 
weighing 2 Ibs. 1 oz., itself being only 3 lbs. 2 oz. in weight. The 
heron bred near the Monnow until some dozen years since. | The 
nearest heronry now belongs to Lady Llanover, on the Usk. | 

The rambler by the river in the moonlight often flushes it, for 
its habits are semi-nocturnal. In the winter four or five fre- 
quently fish together, and from a neighbouring oak or hillock kedp 
vigilant watch against crafty man. Twenty have been known t}o 
fly out of a wreck off the mouth of the Humber when the wind 
blew strongly off shore. They had been perching on the crogs 
beams to escape the drifting sand, for, owing to their light 
covering of feathers, herons much dislike a high wind. A comm*n 
spring sight is to see a heron which has ventured too near a rcok 
or jackdaw’s nest buffeted and put to flight by the indignant 
parents. Once we saw one that had incurred the wrath of a crow 
under the same circumstances. It flew in circles and dodged up 
and down to escape the crow’s wings, screaming meanwhile like a 
frightened child until driven from the neighbourhood. 

The raven, though not uncommon on the Black Mountains, is 
now seldom seen eastward of them. One Sunday a pair passed 
over the church at a great height. Until about twelve years xgo 
a nest existed in some tall fir-trees on Garway Hill. The ald 
birds were shot by the keepers, and probably the last pair bt 
ravens that bred on trees in Herefordshire was destroyed. Ravens 
repair their nests very early in the year, and a popular proverb 
of the country tells how a raven always has a young raven f 
dinner on Easter Day. 

The largest hawk of the district is a buzzard. One trapped in 
the Park, but practically uninjured, was kept by us in a wired 
shed for six years. It always lived on dead rats or other carrion, 
and, however bard set, would never touch either young rabbits or 
chickens when alive, though these were brought up in the same 
shed. It seems therefore an absurdity for keepers to put it on the 
black list. It rather does good, and is one of Nature’s scavengers. 
Sometimes buzzards are seen wheeling round high in the air, and 
floating to the south. Probably they are on migration. The 
other hawks of the district, seldom seen, thanks to the game- 
keepers, are the sparrow-hawk and the kestrel. The latter may 
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often be noticed hovering. Its food almost wholly consists of 
mice, so it is another absurdity of gamekeepers to shoot it. We 
have known the sparrow-hawk several times dash through windows 
in chase of small birds, and much fear it cannot be wholly 
acquitted of the charge of killing young pheasants and partridges. 

A most interesting family is that of the owls. The barn and 
brown owls are tolerably common. In autumn the latter begins 
its loud hoot, and in the clear nights of winter the familiar cry is 
heard from a great distance. The barn owl does not hoot, but 
snaps and snores. The cry of the young of the brown owl is 
peculiarly weird, and must be very terrifying where ghosts are 
yet believed in. It sounds like “kek kek,” and is often answered 
by the hoot of the old ones. Among the crow family, the jay is 
at once the most beautiful and the most destructive in the garden. 
Cherries and peas are his peculiar dainties. One or two have to 
be shot annually in the garden, or they would utterly ruin it. It 
is pleasant to think that Chaucer knew its chatter— 


“a jay 


Can clepen ‘ Watte’ as wel as can the Pope.” 


Magpies are rarely seen, but rooks abound in the season, one or 
two white-winged “sports” often appearing among them. It 


would require long and patient observation to discover the secrets 
of their everyday life. After the young are fledged the old birds 
take them off for the autumn. Many may go abroad or join more 
populous rookeries. In winter they roost in the great woods, but 
come to their nesting trees almost every morning for a brief visit, 
after which they scatter over the fields to feed. A few pairs of 
crows stalk about in the fields. They are extremely cautious, as 
they are on the gamekeeper’s black list, together with their 
brethren the jackdaws. These breed in hollow trees, and generally 
manage to get off their young ones in spite of special vigilance on 
the part of the game watchers. However tame these birds become 
when taken young and brought up round the house, sooner or 
later they are sure to despise regular meals and hours, and join 
their wild brethren. Some of these frequently sit on the cock 
which crowns the spire, and fancy can easily interpret their 
objurgations to a kinsman which has joined faithless man. 

As for swallows and swifts, they still behave exactly as White 
of Selborne has described them; their time of quitting and 
returning to the country tallying with his list, now more 
than a hundred years old. Spring comes with them, and on their 
departure winter begins in earnest; these dates and the first cry 
of the cuckoo being the only facts connected with birds observed 
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by the country people. These two great annual waves of immi- 
gration—the one bringing the spring songsters, the other the few 
ducks and waders which visit an inland parish—pass entirely 
unnoticed. Very uncommon birds also strike the notice of rusties 
—birds which, with us, have only appeared once in, say, a dozen 
years or more. Such are the Royston crow, of which one was 
trapped six years ago, and is now in Hereford Museum; a pair of 
herring gulls, most unusual visitors to the Monnow, this spring; 
a bittern shot eight years ago and flung contemptuously into a 
farmyard, and a fulmar petrel. 

Turning to the birds of the garden, what a host of chirping 
friends fill the memory! Thrushes and blackbirds sing away the 
spring at the cost of many strawberries and currants, the sober- 
coloured flycatcher appears on the lawn late in June among the 
last of the visitors of hot weather. Throughout the year the 
nuthatch, clad in ruddy breast and pale blue back, searches the 
trees, and his hammering is constantly heard. Tits hang from 
the branches, and twitter in the evergreens, the greater, the cole 
and marsh tits, and the blue-headed tit. Chaffinches are 
frequently to be seen, but very few sparrows, as cornstacks 
are not abundant. Pied wagtails stalk over the lawn, and one 
spring a pair of the beautiful grey wagtails frequented it, and 
built near the stream hard by. Two of the most remarkable 
native birds are often to be noticed: the goldfinch, thankful for 
the thistle-down produced by agricultural depression, flits round 
and has built in an old pear tree, while the green woodpecker, 
with its garnet-coloured head, probes the lawn throughout the 
winter for ants. These little creatures are not even safe from 
enemies in their nests. Dripping autumn is conspicuous by the 
return of robins from the woods, and these never seem dispirited 
by rain and storm, to judge from their constant songs. 

No bird in particular takes up its abode on the hills, with the 
exception of skylarks. They prefer the ploughed fields, which 
are mostly to be found on the higher ground, to the valley- 
meadows which are deep with rich grass. The woods, however, 
are throughout winter filled with family parties of long-tailed 
titmice. Golden-crested wrens flit from one tree to the other 
in the fir woods. On their fringes, where alders and birch 
lean over the brook, siskins are to be seen every winter clinging 
to the branches, and the greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers 
appear every spring. On one side of the parish nightingales 
build, but capriciously refuse to settle on the other side of the 
hills, although to all appearance the woods are equally thick, and 
the food as abundant. 
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A river is a delight to many kinds of birds, and the birds of 
the Monnow are quite distinct from those of the fields and lanes. 
On one side of it, and on a grassy island, lapwings love 
to congregate more or less all the year, save in nesting time. 
A country proverb tells that they never settle on the other, or 
Monmouthshire, bank. Never, is strictly speaking wrong, and 
should be replaced by seldom. 

Here again the capriciousness of birds is very striking. 
Golden plover are never seen, but may be heard whistling 
overhead on wintry nights. The dipper is par excellence the bird 
of the river. It sits on rocks in the centre of the Monnow, flirting 
up and down its “chemisette” (to use Mr. Ruskin’s expression), 
or walking into the river through the very coldest days of winter. 
I have never seen it absolutely submerged, when thus employed 
searching for water larve ; there is always a slight portion of the 
head or back left above the water. But when it dashes in during 
its steady deliberate flight it is entirely hidden for the moment. 
The song of this bird is exquisitely clear and cheerful, and it trills 
for minutes at a time in the depths of winter, when the boulders 
on which it sits are hung with icicles, and when the cold is far 
too severe for any other bird to venture upon song. 

The wren justifies its scientific name of troglodyte at such a 
time by busily entering and threading the holes and crannies left 
among the wattled edges of the bank and the trees which havs 
pushed through them. 

That lovely bird the grey wagtail (it is to an unscientific eye 
emphatically a yellow wagtail) lingers all the year by the river 
and its tributary brooks. 

A few kingfishers flash up and down the river in summer like 
a gleam of emerald light, but appear to migrate partially in 
winter; that is to say, their numbers are much lessened during 
the cold dark days. I have watched one within six yards sitting 
on a stick projecting above the river and flying down every few 
seconds to capture the May flies that passed under it. At length 
an incautious movement caused it to fly. I dropped an artificial 
May fly where it had been fishing, and at once secured a trout. 

Many pairs of the common sandpiper come to the Monnow every 
spring to breed. The nest, which holds four blotched eggs, is 
made in a depression, such as a cow’s footstep or the like, near 
the edge of the river, beside the gravel and rough vegetation. 
Before the end of September they quit the country, together with 
the landrail, for South Africa, across a sea so vast that, as Homer 
says, birds cannot return over it the same year. 

Water-hens swim across the river everywhere, showing their 
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white tail-feathers. The coot is rare. A solitary specimen of 
the water-rail has been shot of late years. Two or three terns or 
a pair of herring gulls are occasionally driven to its shores by 
storm ; but winter brings no influx of waders and shore birds, and, 
besides the wild ducks bred here and there on its banks, only a 
few teal visit the Monnow in the short days. One wild duck 
hatched eggs on the top of a pollarded willow overhanging a 
pond. How did she get the little brood down ? 

Curiously enough, the wryneck is unknown in the parish, though 
it inhabits the district. Plenty of the pigeon family are to be 
found, the wood-pigeon and stock-dove being everywhere, and the 
ring-dove visits the woodlands in spring. How omnivorous the 
wood-pigeon is may be gathered from the contents of the crops of 
three shot in the month of January just before going to roost. 
The first’s crop was filled with turnip-tops, the second with clover 
and eighty-seven hawthorn berries, the third with turnip-tops 
and thirty-five holly berries weighing together two ounces, 
Another night three more were shot with the following results: 
the first contained one and a half ounces of turnip-tops and young 
clover, the second two and a half ounces of turnip-tops and one 
hundred and twenty-seven holly berries, the third held three and 
a half ounces of turnip-greens and two hundred and twenty-two 
hawthorn berries. These particulars ought to interest farmers. 
Among game birds, pheasants, to suit modern shooting, are 
largely bred artificially in the parish and are so tame that they 
strut upon the lawn. Partridges are not numerous, as the 
country is mainly grassland, and they prefer more arable fields. 
Woodcock not only inhabit the woods in winter, but have been 
known to stay and breed here. The woodcock’s little brother, 
the snipe, is entirely wanting, as there is no marshy land to 
attract it. Occasionally in hard weather strings of wild geese fly 
overhead. Grouse are not to be seen in the parish, although a 
little heather grows in it, but plenty of the birds may be found 
on the Black Mountains, eight miles off as the crow flies. In 
case anyone should think that with the exception of migration 
little remains to be discovered about the life-history of familiar 
British birds, it is worth while to refer him to the curious investi- 
gations which have recently been made on the changes of plumage 
in the red grouse.* 

Some few which may be called birds of the field possess a 
certain interest from being tolerably common, though scarce 
elsewhere among larger populations. The tree-creeper is a 


* See W. R. Ogilvie-Grant in ‘Annals of Scottish Natural History,’ 
July, 1894. 
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familiar sight, as it makes its way up the tall elms. Cuckoos 
are occasionally so abundant that they recall Walpole’s account 
of the delightful June of 1778, which “found but one incon- 
venience, which is the hosts of cuckoos. It is very disagreeable 
that the nightingales should sing but half a dozen songs and the 
other beasts squall for two months together.” * 

One summer a young cuckoo appeared on the lawn most 
assiduously tended by its foster-mother, a wagtail. A nest had 
been found in the yard and young wagtails were seen thrown out 
and dead below it. This was ascribed to cats, but the appearance 
of the young cuckoo at once rehabilitated their character. It 
screamed and opened its mouth widely, never attempting to find 
food for itself. The wagtail swiftly ran to it and inserted a grub 
or caterpillar, when the selfish young Gargantua immediately 
began its screaming afresh, and the wagtail never seemed weary 
of supplying its wants. 

Fieldfares (here known as “ beldibirds”) and redwings chatter 
and flit about in winter, being preceded by flocks of missel- 
thrushes during autumn. Pipits and linnets pack in September. 
Starlings are always more or less gregarious even during nesting 
time, and in autumn collect into dark wheeling masses of many 
thousands. These roost in plantations which are often injured 
by the weight of the birds. The corncrake begins its pleasant 
croon in opening May. Whitethroats hide among the nettles 
and in the hedgerows. Bullfinches prune the superabundant 
apple-blossom in the orchard, while the hawfinch with its power- 
ful bill cuts the pea-pods in half in the garden in spring, and 
during autumn comes to the garden-hedge for hawthorn berries. 

In summer evenings the soothing ripple of the goatsucker is 
heard under the big trees, something like water being poured out 
of a jug. At such times too its singular courting note may be 
distinguished. It is yet a question whether the bird produces 
this with its voice or whether the curious sound (which resembles 
the sharp crack of a whip) proceeds from its wings. The wheat- 
ear does not visit this Herefordshire parish, but I have seen the 
young on migration passing through a neighbouring parish. 

Perhaps the most noticeable bird is the red-backed shrike. 
Not more than two or three pairs appear to inhabit the locality, 
each pair arrogating to themselves a large district. They may 
be constantly observed sitting on the tops of the hedgerows, among 
which they nest. I have seen a large branch of whitethorn 
covered by these birds, with beetles, flies, and wasps forming 


* «Letters to Countess of Aylesbury,’ vol. vii. p. 83. 
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their larder, and from this habit they are known to science as 
butcher birds (laniide). A pair was disturbed by the mowers 
near the house last year, just as the young ones were fledged. 
Several of these fluttered about among the swathes and speedily 
attracted the cats. Dire was the distress of the mother-bird, 
Usually so shy, she now came to the bushes close to the house 
and uttered dismal croaks whenever cat or dog appeared. One 
young bird was taken indoors and still (October) survives in a 
large cage. It is fed with wasp grubs, raw meat, etc., and hangs 
what bits it does not immediately want on the wirework of the 
cage in a manner which irresistibly reminds the spectator of a 
butcher’s shop. 

Should further acquaintance with the birds of Herefordshire be 
desired, the late Dr. Bull’s book on the subject may be consulted. 
He approaches the subject mainly on its poetic side, but it is 
difficult in a county like Herefordshire, blessed with so many 
natural charms, to avoid giving prominence to the imaginative 
aspect of bird life. Although the earliest remains of fish have 
been discovered in the old red sandstone of which the parish 
here described is formed, science must turn to Solenhofen for the 
first known bird, which indeed is half a reptile. Birds proper do 
not appear until Eocene days, with the exception of ornithodesmus 
and the enaliornis, which was about the size of a woodcock and 


may also have been reptilian. It is not till Pliocene days, much 
nearer our own time, that creatures like modern birds are found; 
but, to secure them, other strata must be searched than those of 
Herefordshire. 


M, G. W. 
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Gaspard, U’3mbecile. 


Au! those were happy days when Gaspard Meudon was a fisher- 
man! From the peaceful village of Bizon the fishing fleet sailed, 
to return loaded with the spoil of the sea which the good God has 
provided for man. Silvery, lithe and gleaming, the fish came into 
the boat, only to pant their little lives away, for often the men 
were lucky, and it was as much as they could do to get in the 
nets and clear them. So many lives ended, and yet no one gave 
them a thought; the fish are the fruit of the sea, to be gathered 
by the fishers, and they risk their lives in reaping the harvest. 

When summer came, and the sea, like the skies, was flaunting 
its royal tints of deepest, brightest blue, and the lazy wind would 
not lift the sails, it seemed a dreamy life to Gaspard; the older 
hands would tell the young ones tales of countries far away which 
they had seen when they had been serving in the warships, as 
any of the fishermen might be called upon to do. Sometimes 
they would tell of the wonders that are far down in the sea, and 
of mermaids with their golden hair streaming out upon the free 
wind, with strange deep eyes of starshine and dusk, singing wild, 
sweet songs, laden with the love and sorrow of all the ages, songs 
that ravish the heart of man, and which, if he turn not away and 
close his ears against them, will draw his soul from out his body, 
80 that he be what men call dead. 

But when winter came, and the great waves threatened to 
swallow up the little fisher-boats, there was no leisure for 
recounting stories while at sea, for each one had to strive and 
heed for the safety of all, and to pray to the saints that they 
might be guided out of troublous waters, and home again to dear 
Bizon. Sometimes, while in their midst, one of the fleet would 
stagger and disappear, and the white-crested waves would surge 
and toss where it had been, and gallant comrades would be lost 
for ever. Ah! it was a sorrowful life in the winter—cold and 
wretched, and full of hardships. Days there were when it was 
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too rough and dangerous to venture out to sea at all, and then 
the tales of summer would be repeated at the firesides by the 
greybeards, and those who listened would sit round, open- 
mouthed, scarcely hearing the wind as it howled round the 
cottages, and carried the rain with such force and swiftness that 
it dashed like spent shot against the windows. 

They were a brave and generous race, the fishers of Bizon, and 
courage was born in every babe of them; through generations 
they had battled with the sea, growing braver and hardier, and so 
the Government prized them, and always some of the Bizon men 
were away in the warships. 

And then a day came when Gaspard had to leave home and 
kindred to join the Marine Depét, and all his dreams of mermaids, 
and foreign lands, and wealth, and power, were sunk in the sorrow 
of parting from all he held dear. It seemed to him that, when 
he left Bizon, he would go from the world into outer darkness, 
The good Curé blessed him, the women kissed him and wept over 
him, and the men embraced him heartily ; they were all brothers 
in Bizon, and if some of them did disagree at times, they were 
always ready to make friends again at the very first opportunity. 
It was very sad when Gaspard went away, for this time he was 
the only one called from the village, so that he had no companion 
to comfort him. 

At the Depét he found many who, like himself, were lonely, and 
so, each telling the other of his troubles, they became friends, 
and eased their sorrow, and turned their thoughts to the new life 
that stretched before them. Gaspard was to join the marine 
soldiery, and after some months of drill he was sent away to the 
West Coast of Africa, there to be drafted into the Dialmath, one 
of the small flotilla lying off Goree. 

At that time, France, wishing to extend her African dominions, 
and ready to avail herself of any excuse for so doing, had 
threatened the Damel, or monarch of Gayor, who reigned over a 
large territory, the possession of which would enable her to 
connect St. Louis and Goree. 

Reinforcements had been sent from Algeria, native volunteers 
were enlisted, and three hundred and eighty marines were added to 
give solidity to the expedition, which was to start in two parties, 
one from Goree, and the other from St. Louis. 

The Senegal column, to which the marines were attached—and 
among them Gaspard Meudon—set out for Gaudiole on January 
2, 1861, whence it proceeded to Benon-M’bro on the 6th, the 
road lying by fresh and briny lakes, and through marshes, by 
welcome oases, where slender palm-trees towered up toward the 
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brilliant blue of the cloudless heavens, and clusters of tiny huts 
lay scattered here and there. 

From the marshes and from the lakes rose pestilent fever-laden 
mists, striking down many a brave fellow into his grave; at night, 
the raw fogs chilled to the very marrow, whilst, in the daytime, the 
blazing sun fired the air, so that every breath of it seemed void 
of benefit, and every hour was difficult to live through. As 
the column advanced, the Damel Macodon retreated, and on 
January 12, the French decided to march on Mekhey, where 
was the King’s palace. The Damel sent messengers asking for 
pardon, and offering terms, but they were sent back to him 
unanswered. 

“When the King says he is willing to give us whatever we ask 
for,” said Gaspard to his comrade Frangois Bearne, “‘ why do we 
goon marching through this terrible country, where we lose so 
many of our brave fellows?” 

“Why, man, we have had no fighting yet,” said Francois; “ we 
should be laughed at if we returned without defeating the 
enemy ! ” 

“But what more can we gain by fighting than the King offers 
us freely ?” 

“Fame, glory, honour! What else does a Frenchman ask 
for?” returned Francois; and Gaspard marched on, pondering 
over his comrade’s words. 

That night Francois was shivering violently, and when Gaspard 
lent him his overcoat to add to his own, he soon threw it off, 
saying that he was on fire; and yet soon again he shivered. 
The fever had seized upon him, and when the column marched 
back to Goree he was left behind with the garrison at M’bro. 

But Commandant Saprade was not satisfied with this bloodless 
march upon Mekhey, and so, on the 5th of February, he left Goree 
with a small flotilla of four despatch ships, a cutter, and other 
small vessels, and the marines, commanded by Lieutenant Vallon, 
of the Dialmath, disembarked, on the 10th, opposite Sedhion, and 
marched immediately on Sardinieri. 

The village was strongly held by the natives; every mud-hut 
was pierced for the guns, and as the column advanced, a heavy 
fire was poured upon it. The French commander sent on the 
native volunteers first, then the Spahis from Algeria, to see that 
the volunteers did not run away, and then, in reserve, came the 
marines, 

From every hut came flashes of light and puffs of smoke, which 
hardly floated away, but hung about on the still air, and presently 
concealed the village and those nearest to it. The marines were 
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moved up nearer, and half of them were led round to the rear, 
just in time to see issuing from the huts the desperate natives, 
who fired upon their advancing foes, and then turned and fled. 
The marines opened fire upon the fugitives, and they, realising 
that their retreat was cut off, rushed back to the village, only to 
be met by the merciless black volunteers and the Spahis. Some 
of the unfortunate wretches advanced boldly against the marines, 
killing one of them, and wounding two others, but they could not 
withstand the heavy fire directed against them, and the few who 
were left alive fell upon their knees and prostrated themselves, 
erying for quarter. 

The French officers, by dint of driving back their allies with 
threats and blows, even shooting a few of them, managed to save 
the lives of a small remnant of the gallant foe, but most of them 
lay dead or desperately wounded by the time the firing had 
ceased. Gaspard was sick at heart as he marched past those 
groaning or silent bodies; his comrades cheered and laughed, but 
it had come home to him with appalling directness that he was a 
murderer! Never before had he seen his position clearly. In the 
excitement and the confusion he had fired as he had been taught 
to do, and two men, at least, he had seen fall after he had aimed 
at them. The fisher-lad had not the heart of a soldier for all his 
courage, and in his mind perpetually was the cry, “I have slain a 
man to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt.” 

That day the victors rested in the captured village, and toward 
night the women came from the country outside and tried to 
carry off the bodies of their men, wailing out their death-chants 
with an awful piteous monotony that depressed the most exu- 
berant of the marines. Fascinated, yet horrified, Gaspard 
watched their lithe dark forms as they tore their hair and flung 
their arms above their heads in gestures of wild grief, and wept 
over their dead. One of the women, who was crouched beside the 
body of a fine young warrior, turned upon Gaspard as he passed 
and spat at him, uttering words which, from her manner of 
delivering them, seemed to be curses. Gaspard wondered if that 
man had died by his hand. In his forehead was a tiny wound 
from which the dark blood had oozed thickly, and his face wore a 
look of pain and anger. 

“ Accursed be the weapons of death; accursed be the hired 
murderers who slay at the word of command those who have 
never harmed them!” 

Gaspard looked at the woman; he met the full gaze of her eyes 


of hatred, of savage agony and savage love, and he flung down his 
rifle with a clatter and marched on. 
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“Private Meudon, what means this?” shouted Sergeant Croix. 
“Go, pick up your rifle!” 

“JT shall not use it again, sergeant. Look at that woman!” 

“What have the black cattle to do with you? You have done 
your duty; itis enough. Pick up your rifle!” 

Gaspard strode on and never answered, and so the sergeant 
picked up the rifle himself, and reported Private Meudon to the 
lieutenant, and the culprit was sent for. 

“Do you know what you deserve?” asked Lieutenant Vallon, 
who was a kindly man, although a severe disciplinarian, and who 
had no wish to be severe with a man who had fought his first 
battle gallantly. 

Gaspard was silent. 

“Death is the punishment,” hazarded the lieutenant. He had 
no exact knowledge of what the punishment was for such 
unprecedented behaviour. Clearly, however, Gaspard had been 
guilty of disobedience of orders whilst in an enemy’s country. 

Gaspard was unmoved. It was evident to the officer that this 
man was no coward, and so he tried to reason with him. 

“You must have had some motive for throwing away your rifle. 
Come, out with it, my lad!” 

“T have killed men.” The words came out slowly, reluctantly, 
and Lieutenant Vallon laughed outright at the answer. 

“And what do you suppose your rifle was given you for? To 
light a fire with, eh?” 

“They are murdered! Their wives and children are broken- 
hearted. I know it!” 

“You know nothing, you fool! These black pigs do not value 
life so much as you value your cigar. If you hadn’t killed them 
they’d have killed you.” 

“Then I would have died without the guilt of murder on my 
soul,” 

“You'd have died like a pig dies, squealing a protest, that’s 
all. What were you before you joined the marines?” 

“A poor fisherman, lieutenant.” 

“And how many fish did you make widows and orphans?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

“Fish have no souls, but all people have, even black people, so 
the Curé used to say.” 

“But you haven't killed their souls, man!” 

“No; but in taking the lives of men I have lost my own 
soul,” 

“Pouf! Ill absolve you, mon enfant!” 

“It is impossible, lieutenant! ” 
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“What ?”—the officer was angry at the man’s obstinacy noy, 
“What? Speak to your officer like that! Here, sergeant, put this 
imbécile under arrest! We haven’t any cells, but do your best to 
make him feel what a fool he is.” 

The sergeant grinned intelligently, and marched the prisoner 
off to a hut and placed a guard at the door. The hut was filthy 
and the air foul, but there Gaspard had to remain, thirsty, and 
restless, and silent, until the guard was relieved, and then he 
asked for water. 

“Sergeant’s orders are that you are to have none until you re- 
cover your senses, comrade. Come, be a man!” was the sentinel’s 
reply. 

“Tam a man!” Gaspard said, proudly, and he waited without 
complaint until morning, when the sergeant fetched him and 
marched him to the lieutenant. 

“Well, prisoner, are you going to do your duty?” asked the 
officer. 

“T cannot kill,” was the hoarse reply, and the swollen tongue 
and the cracked purple lips told what agony of thirst the man had 
endured. In that hot climate thirst is the most fiendish of 
tortures, and the sergeant had chosen a strong measure to bring 
Gaspard to a right mind. 

“Very well,” said the lieutenant, “do with him as you suggest, 
sergeant.” 

“Prisoner! Right about face! March!” cried the sergeant, 
and joined by the guard at the door, they marched to a stake that 
had been set up in the village street, and Gaspard was bound 
to it. 

There, in the burning rays of the sun, half crazed with the 
heat and the longing for water, Gaspard remained until late in 
the afternoon. Then the sergeant approached him, bearing in his 
hand a flask of water and a cup, into which he poured some of the 
cool liquid, raising the flask high so that the water fell into the 
cup with the sound that there is no forgetting. Gaspard’s eyes 
glared at it wolfishly, but his lips and tongue were so swollen that 
he could not utter a sound. 

“Private Meudon, will you obey orders?” asked the sergeant. 

The poor scorched head nodded assent, and the mouth moved 
feebly ; the sergeant poured a little of the water between Gaspard’s 
lips, and he tried to swallow it. Then, in a moment, his eyes 
brightened, and he opened his mouth for more, and swallowed it, 
and mumbled that he wanted still more. 

So having surrendered, he was cast loose and carried to a hut, 
where he lay for a week between life and death ; and when three 
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weeks had passed he came again upon parade, a hollow-cheeked, 
sunken-eyed wreck, hardly able to stand. His rifle was in his 
hand, and mechanically he went through his drill, managing to 
last out until parade was dismissed and he could rest again. 

Next day some of ithe soldiers went, as was their daily custom, 
to bathe in the river, and while there they were surprised by a 
body of Mandingoes, who killed ten or twelve of them before help 
could arrive. There was a fort just outside the village, and the 
garrison, twenty in all, had rushed out to the rescue, but they too 
were so far outnumbered that they could only show a bold front 
and retreat to their fortress with the rescued men in their midst. 
The remainder of the garrison left in the village were already 
engaged with a numerous enemy, and no help could be expected 
from that quarter. 

Only that morning Gaspard had taken his place with the 
garrison of the fort, and he, with the others, had sallied out to 
beat back the enemy; but although, like the rest, he placed 
himself between his defenceless comrades and their foes, he made 
no attempt to fire his rifle, merely threatening with it, and falling 
back step by step. 

By the time they reached their mud-fort they were almost 
surrounded by a ferocious horde, mad with the lust for blood ; 
and only one person at a time could pass in through the small 
door to safety. The fort, which had been built by the Arabs and 
repaired by the French, was pierced for musketry above the line 
of the door, and those who were within fired down into the black 
crowd, keeping them somewhat at bay. 

Still the enemy fired and advanced, and Frenchmen fell dead 
and wounded, and those who were able to stand, struggled among 
themselves to gain access, until at last the inevitable result 
arrived, and the door was blocked. 

Gaspard never looked at the door, but faced the foe with a calm 
and resolute courage that moved the sergeant, who was near him, 
to admiration, so that he cried out words of encouragement to 
him. Every time the foe made a rush he pointed his rifle, and 
they fell back before the determined-looking soldier, and fired at 
him instead. They were bad enough shots those dark-skinned 
warriors, and yet Gaspard was bleeding from half a dozen wounds 
when the sergeant shouted to him, “ You've done your share, mon 
brave! Run in.” 

Gaspard would not move, but stood there a few paces in front 
of the door through which the last of his comrades was retreating, 
until only he and the sergeant were left. 

“Now, Private Meudon, I’ll cover you,” cried the sergeant. 
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“I wait for you, sergeant,” and the sergeant, seeing how 
determined he was, made a rush and got through the door in 
safety. 

Then Gaspard turned his head toward the door, but in that 
moment the enemy rushed in upon him with yells of triumph, 
and he was lost to sight; only a struggling mass of black 
warriors was to be seen, hacking and hewing at something in 
their midst. 

Just an hour later, reinforcements came from the village, and 
the Mandingoes were driven away with heavy loss; and then they 
found what was Gaspard. 

The sergeant took up a rifle from the clenched hand of a dead 
native; he knew it had belonged to Gaspard, and he looked into 
the barrel. It was bright, and had not been fired. The sergeant 
mused for a moment. 

“Ah! the poor Gaspard Meudon,” he said, “he was an émbécile 
look you, but he was also a man, and a brave man!” 


JOHN LE BRETON. 











Cuscan Cypes. 


No. I.—MY COOK. 


Arrer a year’s residence in Tuscany, with growing love of the 
place and people, and a modest acquisition of the Tuscan tongue, 
I decided upon a bold step. I decided to abandon the artificial 
comfort of hotel existence and set up house. Many difficult 
questions presented themselves, but all seemed simplicity itself 
in comparison with the great servant question. How to find an 
elderly housemaid and a tolerable cook who would not ill-treat 
a lonely foreign bachelor? I secured a grey-haired treasure of 
a housemaid—Concetta—(through no merits of my own, it is 
true), but cooks—they came pouring in upon me for three days, 
animated, loud-voiced, well-mannered women of all ages, dressed 
in their flaming best for the occasion, all endowed seemingly with 
every perfection, their one desire in life to serve me unto death. 
One and all got fearfully on my nerves, and nearly caused me to 
abandon my temerarious project. 

But on the morrow of the fourth day there presented herself a 
small, neat, carefully-appareled woman, animated like the others, 
for she was a Tuscan, but quiet of voice, and with better manners 
and a more restrained bearing than most duchesses. Of a melan- 
choly cast, too, which was rather an advantage, for the hilarious 
happiness of the Tuscan servant is a little detrimental to the 
tranquillity desirable in a student home. Yet, since the Tuscans 
regard melancholy as a species of rudeness, so her good manners 
seemed to have taught her to assume a gladness that she did 
not feel. 

“What is your name?” I queried magisterially. 

“Elvirina Pezzi, signore.” 

“And your age?” 

A pause. By a delicately-shaded change of manner she 
managed to convey that I had asked an indelicate and un- 
masculine question, Perhaps I betrayed a sign of irritation. 
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“Thirty-two or three, signore,” she answered hastily, “or . 
thirty-four. I do not very well remember.” (She was forty-one, 
I found out afterwards.) 

“ Why did you leave your last place?” 

“ Because my padroni go every year to their country house 
and take all the servants. I do not like leaving the town.” 

“ Are you married ?” 

“ No, signore.” 

“ Have you any family or relations here?” 

“No, signore. At least, none except a little nephew.” 

“A nephew?” 

“Si, signore. The little son of my only sister, Elettra. My 
poor, dear sister and Ezio, her husband, were carried off in the 
last epidemic of cholera, and there is none to care for the dear 
little angel but me. Ah! you should see him, signore. What 
a sweet angiolino it is!” 

All her assumed cheerfulness vanished, a look of trouble and 
solicitude and great tenderness came into her eyes. I was moved 
myself, and admired such devotion to a sister’s child. It jarred 
upon the situation, but I was obliged to ask— 

“What wages have you been in the habit of receiving ?” 

“ Forty francs a month, signore.” 

“T cannot give you more than thirty.” 

She would have bargained with me but for the strong emotion 
under which she was labouring. 

“For the sake of serving so good a padrone, I will come for 
thirty,” she said. “If I content him he will give more in time. 
It is hard to maintain my little nephew on thirty.” 

“ What is the name of your late master? Will he let me call 
on him for your character?” 

“Eh! I should think so! The General Magliani. A 
most worthy gentleman; but that he would go into the country, 
and I do not like that. He lives at 39, Via Cavour. He will 
give the best of informations about me, for I have ever known 
how to content his palate. He is utterly displeased that I 
should go. ‘Elvirina,’ he has said to me many a time, ‘thy 
maccaroni——’ ” 

“Very good,” I said, interrupting the flow, “come back to- 
morrow morning, and if I receive a good character I will engage 


” 





She smiled an apology for the little familiarity, and retired 
with a polite curtsey. 


In the afternoon I called upon the general. He was out, but 
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his signora was in. I sent in word what my mission was. She 
would be delighted to see me; would I pass this way? 

I passed into a tiny, cheerless reception-room, overloaded with 
an immense quantity of florid, tasteless knick-knacks. A fat, 
rubicund, good-natured-looking lady of forty-five or so—comfort- 
able contrast to her garish surroundings—greeted me cordially, 
and motioned me to be seated. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling for the character of 
Elvirina Pezzi,” I began. 

“You may engage her with your eyes shut,” the good-natured 
lady replied decisively. ‘An excellent cook, and a sober, steady, 
hardworking and very honest woman.” 

There seemed really nothing else to say after this graphic 
summary of her perfections. 

Diffidently I added: “May I ask what wages you paid 
her ?” 

“Twenty-five francs a month.” 

“Twenty-five!” with a little surprise in my voice. “She told 
me she had been in the habit of receiving forty !” 

“Ha! ha! ha! the little witch!” laughed the good-natured 
lady with great good-humour. “She received forty francs from 
an ignorant American gentleman ten years ago, and it was the 
joke of the whole market-place. Since then I don’t suppose she 
has ever received more than twenty-five !” 

I didn’t like this trifling with truth. “But I’ve promised to 
give her thirty!” I said plaintively. 

“Ah, well! They take advantage of you foreigners. It isa 
real shame. But she will serve you well. She is worth thirty 
francs. I would give her thirty francs myself if I could keep 
her.” 

“She left you, I believe, because——” 

“Because she does not like coming to the country with us. 
She does not care to go away and leave that little rascal of a son 
of hers.” 

“Son!” I leapt from my chair in agitation. “But it is a 
nephew!” I cried, scarce knowing what I said in my trepidation. 
The fat lady was convulsed with good-natured merriment. 

“You may call him a nephew if you like,” she said amid her 
chuckles; “but he’s her own son.” 

“ But she said she wasn’t married!” I cried, outspoken in my 
bewilderment. 

This fairly set the fat lady off in uncontrollable laughter. 
These Tuscan ladies are disconcertingly plain-spoken on such 
subjects. 

2n 2 
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“Why, caro signore, marriage is not an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the birth of a son,” she said. 

It required time for her to recover from her merriment. 

“ But,” I persisted, “it is her sister’s son—Elettra. She and 
her husband—-Ezio, I think—died within twenty-four hours of 
one another in the last outbreak of cholera!” 

This was too much for the fat lady, who began to irritate and 
annoy me by her want of restraint and reserve. She was holding 
her handkerchief before her mouth and the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. 

“She has no sister!” she cried convulsively. And then with 


difficulty : ‘And, heaven be praised, we haven’t had cholera here 
for thirty years!” 


I thanked her stiffly. 


“Signora,” I said, “I’m much obliged to you for your out- 
spoken frankness. You have saved me the unpleasantness of 
taking a bad character into my house. I thank you. Good 
afternoon.” 

She glanced at me with good-natured surprise. 

“Come, come, caro signore, you take too serious a view of the 
matter. It is nothing. It happens perpetually.” (I winced at 
her terrible outspokenness.) ‘“Elvirina is none the worse cook 
in consequence. I tell you she is an excellent servant. She is 
an excellent mother, too, devoted to the boy. And she is quite 
steady, and has no lover now.” (Again I winced.) “ You will 
not repent having engaged her. Good afternoon, signore,” she 
added a trifle stiffly as she glanced into my face, which, I suppose, 
was a little hard and conventionally set. “If I had known the 
effect of my frank avowal, I should have supported Elvirina’s 
statement, and said that it was a nephew.” A shade of the good- 
natured twinkle returned into her eyes. 

All this was very surprising, but I was mightily disgusted 
with Elvirina and her barefaced lies. I couldn’t help liking the 
woman, I saw she was a good servant; but I was fully resolved 
not to have her in my house at any price. Still, I did not at all 
relish the task of meeting her next day. I could not hope to 
attain Tuscan free-and-easiness of speech on the subject of 
“nephews.” It is a difficult subject for an untutored Saxon to 
handle delicately face to face with a woman. I would put her off 
with a diplomatic shuffle. But the situation was awkward and 
unpleasant; I worked myself into a state of nervous irritability, 
and by the time she came was wholly without a plan of action. 


“The signore will have received good informations about me?” 
she asked eagerly. 
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Her question nonplussed me. To answer “no” would have 
compromised the Signora Magliani, and would not have been 
quite true. I was therefore whirled into answering “ yes.” 

“Then the signore will engage me as he said?” Her direct- 
ness bereft me of all diplomatic suavity of language. 

“No,” I answered curtly. 

“Then he has received bad informations about me ? ” 

“No.” It really was too foolish this helplessness of mine. I 
must imitate her own directness. ‘“ You told me you had received 
forty francs a month?” I said severely. 

“But not from the Signora Magliani. I have received forty 
francs a month, though.” (That was quite true.) “If it is a 
question of wages, I will come to so good a signore for twenty-five 
francs. It is little. I have to pay fifteen francs a month for my 
nephew's board and lodging, and five francs for his schooling ; 
that leaves me but five francs a month for myself.” 

This further reference to the “nephew” roused me to the 
fall. 

“You say he is your nephew, but he is your son!” I cried, 
with Anglo-Saxon brutality. 

The woman pursed her lips and controlled herself. 

“Did the Signora Magliani tell you that? It is no business 
of hers, It surprises me that so well conducted a lady—she 
herself, too, 2 mother—could be so indelicate.” (How delicious!) 
“Tt is true he is my son! And what then?” 

“But you said he was your nephew. I like truthful people!” 
I answered sternly. 

Elvirina looked a little perplexed. She seemed to regard me 
as a species of barbarian unaccustomed to the usages and 
phraseology of civilisation. 

“That is a form of expression amongst us,” she said quietly. 
(And has been for centuries, I reflected, as I thought of the 
historical nepotism of her country.) “It is no lie. If the 
signore objects to such a trifle, it is evident that I shall not 
content him. But I am a good cook and work hard. What 
more can he wish from me ?” 

Tears stood full in her eyes as she curtseyed to depart. What- 
ever her past levities might have been, it was evident that she 
was sobered now ; work and the “ nephew ” were the two concerns 
of her life. It would have needed a woman to reject her at that 
moment; I was only a helpless bachelor, launched upon the 
devious paths of housekeeping, and I engaged her there and 
then. 


% * % * * 
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My cook has proved a great success. She is unassuming, 
uncomplaining, very hardworking, and a bit of a cordon bleu. 
She cannot read or write, for all her splendid appearance out of 
doors. Sometimes she tries to cheat herself out of a soldo in 
doing accounts; I don’t think she tries to cheat me. The 
“nephew” I have never seen. He might not exist, and need 
never have been mentioned. But we refer to him without 
shamefacedness, and call him a “son.” I have sent him useless 
toys, and this Christmas that is coming I mean to raise Elvirina 
to the pitch of earthly happiness by telling her to have him to 
dinner in the kitchen. 


No. II.—MY GARDENER. 


My gardener is no real gardener, for my garden is scarcely a 
garden. At the back of my little house, which because it is a 
separate house and not a flat is dignified with the name of 
palazzetta—at the back, I say, of this miniature palazzetta, jutting 
out into my neighbours’ noble spreading gardens, is a narrow 
high-walled strip of ground. One quarter of it is paved with 
back-yard flags, and down the middle and on either side run 
brick-paved paths, flanked, at justly chosen intervals, by stucco 
pillars surmounted by sejant—talbots or alants I would call them, 
but that these dogs are too grotesque even for the fantastic science 
of heraldry. Large blue and white pots of commonest terra-cotta, 
tottering insecure on stucco pedestals, drop ivy, periwinkles, stone- 
crop, and other hardy creeping plants. A fig-tree, a medlar tree, 
three orange and two lemon trees, a bush or two of monthly roses, 
a plant or two of pansies, begonias and nasturtiums, thyme and 
mint for kitchen use, and sweet lavender for the linen-press, a 
myriad of busy lizards by day, a multitude of dancing fire-flies by 
night, owls, too, and the shrill screeching cicale:—all this is 
evidence that the little plot does need occasionally the fostering 
care of the hand of man. 

And Benedetto, my servant, found me just the right man to 
care for it—Paolo, a brother acquaintance in affliction. But Paolo 
is no gardener now. ‘Time was when for five years he was 
gardener to the General of the Division, earning the handsome 
wage of forty-five francs a month, and having free lodging ina 
mouldy tumble-down outhouse at the bottom of the General’s 
garden. But the General went away to command another division 
elsewhere, and from that day Paolo went down, down, and has 
never been able to recover himself since. First he tried to keep 
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up his proud position, and, for fear of losing caste, rightly would 
not work unless he could be permanent gardener to one master 
only; then he tried to work for masters with small gardens that 
only required looking to once or twice a week. Nothing prospered 
with him: he could get neither the one kind of employment nor 
the other, and was obliged to abandon gardens and become a day 
labourer in the fields near the city walls. It made him sad, but 
being in a dumb way rather a righteous man, he bowed his head 
and did not complain. 

To do a hind’s work for the contadini owners and tenants of 
fields isa hard task. In the summer, when the day’s labour is 
fifteen hours, Paolo’s monthly wage is twenty-six francs; in the 
winter there is either no work, or but a short day’s work, and the 
monthly incomings sink to eighteen francs—and less! In the 
long days he has two hours’ dinner interval, and of this he gives 
me half-an-hour or more, bringing me drinking water in barrels 
from the public founts, tending and skilfully beautifying the little 
plot of ground, and doing any and whatsoever unusual and 
obnoxious house job may arise. For these services I pay him —to 
my shame be it said !—five francs, or three shillings and fourpence, 
amonth. But stern economists threateningly tell me that I am 
ruining the market in not giving him only four francs, or two and 
eightpence, a month, and I dare trifle no further with their sacred 
canons. I add, unknown to them, beef bones, broken bits, and the 
foul nicotined ends of castaway Tuscan and Torinese cigars, which 
he chops up and smokes with relish in his unclean terra-cotta 
pipe. 

Paolo is a much afflicted creature, barefoot, ill-clothed, begrimed 
and seemingly always wetted through, sad and subdued when not 
under observation, so hilariously cheerful when spoken to, you 
would suppose him to be rioting in this world’s goods, instead of 
earning a wage that does not help him to ward off the diseases 
produced by hunger unsatisfied. Short and sturdily built, though 
the flesh hangs skinnily about him now, he is lithe and active, and 
can go up the tall stem of the medlar tree like a monkey. He 
has a thick shock of greyish hair, a thick greyish moustache, soft 
eyes expressing strong desire to serve and oblige, and a sennight’s 
stubble that never grows to beard, and is yet ever innocent of the 
razor. His age you could not guess, nor could you imagine him 
ever to have been different to what he is, and even after two years’ 
service I do not knowhis surname. He is simply Paolo, and there 
is but one such. Patient, skilful, willing, very soft-hearted, very 
useful, and with a certain careworn, stately courtesy of manner 
shining out of all his grime, his life is hard and underpaid, and 
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unappreciated, and has but one sweet memory: the proud lustrum 
of slavery as gentleman’s gardener to one master only. 

Heaven in its mercy has denied to Paolo any offspring of his 
loins. But he has a wife, Caterina, older than himself, I should 
say, and ugly, very fat, though she fares chiefly on the cameleon’s 
dish—a sort of swaddled bundle of a woman, in fact, of uniform 
girth from the shoulders downwards. With her I have entered 
into a fell and secret conspiracy against the first principles of 
political economy. She supplies me with eggs which she buys, 
and I pay her, for every dozen, one penny above the market 
price. I dare not breathe this politico-economical offence abroad, 
but I hope it may cause the drear spooks of the dead and gone 
Manchester school fidgety, wandering, unquiet nights. The 
quantity of eggs consumed in my little household is enormous. 
Custard is a standing dish. Caterina speaks of meas a benefactor, 
believes it too in a confused reasonless fashion, and I have given 
up attempting to undeceive her. She never speaks without 
weeping, and can, I verily believe, weep with one eye at a time. 
Her tears are wonderful. Each is such a marvellous clear dew- 
drop. I watch them, with a fascinated stare, ooze out and run 
down her fat face, and disappear and dry up utterly by some 
strange quality, before half their piteous journey’s done. She has 
but one long tooth left in the front of her old mouth, and round 
it, as the pearly drops course down, she whifiles strange incanta- 
tions charged with blessings for my sick soul’s weal. 

It was this old serving wench of Ceres who was the first woman 
that ever gave mea bunch of flowers. In some foolish unguarded 
moment of expansion I had told Benedetto that the morrow was 
my birthday. The news spread abroad. In the morning Caterina 
and Paolo, dressed in their poor best for the occasion, the old 
dame bearing a mighty pyramidal bouquet of flowers (stolen, I 
suspect, by a gardener friend from some rich garden that would 
never miss them), stood bashful and happy in the little hall. 
Tied by a blue silk riband to the solid stem of the bouquet was a 
card bearing the inscription: “ Al nostro amatissimo padrone con 
mille felici augurij da Paolo e Caterina,” Iwas poor in my thanks. 
Anglo-Saxon awkwardness took possession of me, and something 
like a Tuscan lump rose up in my throat. Poor dear souls! so 
much love and kindly courtesy in return for a miserly pittance of 
pay and the brokenest refuse of bits. Assuredly there is some 
finer quality in the grossest Tuscan clay which is wanting even in 
the better sorts of human clay in other countries. 

Paolo’s whole life is from my point of view heroic, for he belongs 
to the elect who have their purgatory here instead of hereafter. 
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But there was a day in his life when, under my roof, he became 
the popular hero of the hour. Jack Curtis, his wife, and small 
boy from England were staying with me at the time. Dick, the 
small boy, is at the fascinating age of seven, and the most 
charming of companions. I was delighted when he was once or 
twice trusted alone in the house with me. On one of those days I 
sat smoking a contemplative pipe at the open garden door, 
regarding the heraldic dogs, while Master Dick was in and out 
of the house, romping, exploring and enjoying himself vastly. 
Presently I heard a crash and a loud child’s ery, followed by a 
terrible stillness. I flew into the garden. At the kitchen window 
was the blanched, terror-stricken face of the cook, staring in 
paralysed horror at the well beneath the window. I, too, gave a 
ery. The well is boarded over, and in the middle there is a trap- 
door which I saw had disappeared. I realised what had happened, 
and rushed forward. Gazing in an agony of fear down the narrow 
aperture, I saw little Dick thirty feet below me in the dank dark- 
ness, his little white face turned pathetically up to the sunlight, 
his hands clutched tightly round a metal pipe that ran down the 
side of the well. The boy’s extraordinary self-possession gave me 
nerve at a moment when I felt panic coming down upon me. 
“Get me out!” shouted the plucky little beggar up tome. But 
how to do it? I contemplated jumping, but saw I should jump 
on the top of him, so narrow was the well. “It’s cold!” he shouted 
again. “ Get me out!” 

At that moment I heard behind me the hasty patter of bare 
feet on the brick path. Paolo, whose existence I had forgotten, 
was up the fig-tree and had seen everything. He flew up, armed 
already with a rope—the clothes line it proved to be. Benedetto, 
attracted by the noise, had come out. He and I held one end of 
the line, and Paolo went down—how, I saw not. He tied up little 
Dick securely, and Benedetto and I hauled him up, while Paolo 
took his turn at hanging on to the metal pipe. Then we let down 
the rope again, and Paolo came up in his monkey fashion. 1 
poured half a glass of Marsala down Master Dick’s throat, had 
him put ina hot bath, and by the time his father and mother 
came back the young rascal was romping in the hall absolutely 
without bruise or scath. Small wonder that the good Tuscans 
thought him saved by miracle, and gave the glory of it to Our 
Lady of Succour, whose miraculous image they venerate on the 
hills close by. 

But Benedetto had rushed off to recount the marvellous event 
at the office of the local paper, and next morning there appeared 
a flaming article headed: “ Heartrending incident ; a child saved 
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from drowning by a heroic gardener.” It was thus that popular 
admiration pierced the mantle of Paolo’s humility, and made him 
for the moment the hero of the hour. 

It is since this event that I have seriously thought of with- 
drawing from the town to the country, where houses with large 
gardens are cheap, and where I shall be able to attach to myself 


for ever the loyal service and loving honest hearts of Paolo and 
his wife Caterina. 


MontGomMEery CARMICHAEL, 











Sorcign or Coastwise 2 


Ar sea: great round-topped waves surge mightily in the dreaded 
rock-bound bay; bigger billows, escaping some Atlantic storm, 
set in against them, the meeting waters jostle for right of place— 
hurl, topple and heave, swell bigger, grow higher, in grandeur of 
strength, thunder, break, and splash; the wind, driving low rain- 
clouds hurriedly landward with fierce gusts, reaches and strikes 
the wave crests, races from summit to summit, carrying froth and 
spray wildly skyward, and leaves behind livid streaks of foam to 
mark its paths across the vast dreary wastes of black water. 
Over all the rude strength of winter, the dulness of the rain- 
storm, the loneliness and silence of midnight darkness. 

At sea: beating southwards toward Finisterre a rotten, feeble, 
bluff-bowed old barque, low-laden with Carnarvon slates, plunging 
deep into the sea-troughs, rising slowly through the great 
boisterous waves. Her straining timbers gape when the wild 
wind blows her masts a-lee, come to again with a snap when some 
great sea passes under her keel and throws her to windward to 
beat the dark waters with heavy thuds. She who aforetime rode 
the wave crests lightly is now sodden and unstrung, falling 
asunder, her channels crumbling, stays stretching and snapping, 
timbers splintering —shaking, shivering, creaking, groaning, 
shrieking, she is at last to yield to the strength of the growing 
storm. Fifteen men, wet, angry, and dismayed, huddle together 
around the ricketty deck-house, shouting, cursing, praying, 
laughing, and weeping together, all unheedful of the one in 
wrath who storms, gesticulates, and raves. A boy, perplexed, 
holding fast to a breaker-lashing, looks on with anxious eyes, then 
has a momentary glimpse of a steamer’s head-light, far, far away 
to leeward. With a flush mantling his blanched cheek he 
points out the welcome signal to those nearest him. They see it 
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—then wave their arms, and hurrah; now there is a chance that 
they may be saved. In a trice the helm is over, the braces 
hauled, the ship pays off before the wind and rides more easily; 
men who have encountered equal dangers before hope again, 
some hardy ones climb aloft and shake out the reef from the 
upper topsail; all hurry their utmost, lest by any mischance 
their ship be passed unsuccoured. 

At sea: heading northwards for Ushant a solitary steamer— 
small, slow, insignificant ; strenuously labouring abreast of wind 
and tide. Six hundred tons of iron ore sink her waist to the sea 
level; dull, heavy, flung from side to side by the huge rolling 
seas, topping the waves with difficulty, pitching, lolling, dipping 
deep at times, swaying incessantly, she yet ploughs unsteadily 
through the troubled waters. Above deck but three men: 
forward, tramping to and fro across the forecastle, a young 
English sailor, making his first voyage on a steamship. At the 
wheel, mid-ship, a pale-eyed, stalwart Finn ; no deck-house shelters 
him, but with a contemptuous shrug he shakes from his oil-skins 
the salt spray which now and again drenches him from head to 
foot, like tears the rain-drops linger about his face and glisten in 
the faint glow shed by the binnacle lamps. On the narrow bridge 
above is the master’s mate, an old sailor, glad of the scanty shelter 
of the weather cloth. All three long for the four dreary hours 
following upon midnight to pass quickly by, and free them toa 
short spell of slumber. 

Then an iron door is opened amidships, and a silent figure steps 
forth. No sailor this man, but a thin, meagre, worn artisan ; he 
looks out blindly into the darkness, shivers, gropes his way 
forward, and slouches past the man at the wheel. 

“Are y’ there, Mr. Broon ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” called bluffly from the bridge. 

The engineer goes slowly up the ladder, holding fast by the 
hand-rail, reaches the shelter of the “ dodger,” and wedges himself 
firmly in a corner by placing his foot against a stanchion. 

“Mr. Nicholson up a height a night like this?” 

‘Th’ old man ’ve turned in, eh?” 

“* Aye, he went below at eight bells.” 

*‘ And hoo are we doing the noo?” 

“ Just middling like—five knots maybe, not more.” 

‘** A vast better than that,man! We'll no be making Ushant 
before daylight, y’ think?” 

“ Not before midday, or we are out in our reckoning.” 

“Then y’'ll no be heaving the lead this watch?” 

The mate shook his head. 
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“ And there’s a fine open sea, nou’t in sight—nou’t.” 

“Save yon sailing ship—there on the port bow. D’ye see her 
now ?” 

“Aye, aye. But she'll pass miles to windward.” 

“Maybe. What’s wrong?” 

“T divna kna anything’s wrong—leastwise not more than usual. 
He won’t turn oot.” 

“Won't he! He won't, won’t he? And what'll you do? Keep 
his watch for him again ?” 

“T doot I'll be doing that the night, Mr. Broon.” 

“No!” said the mate meditatively. 

“No.” 

“Well?” 

“ Aye, I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Broon. I’ve a mind to turn 
in mysel’, there—turn in, and let her run!” 

“What?” 

“Divna ye fash yersel’—she’ll do right enough. The trimmer 
‘ll show her the oil-can, and the fires ‘ll be kept going—it’ll be 
all right, Mr. Broon, even supposing that varmint doesn’t think 
better of it and stand to his trick like a man.” 

“Look you here, Mr. Nicholson. If he were a deck hand, here 
or on any ship, owner’s nephew or not, he shouldn’t play this 
game—he’d stand his watch—take my word for it, he’d stand his 
watch, or——” 

“T kna, I kna, but you dare not do’t below. You mus’ na do 
that wi’ the likes o’ we—or the clubs ’ll make it warm for you. 
Not but I’d round on him smart, mysel’, but I can’t afford 
to stand out of a ship—I can’t afford to lose my berth, man, and 
so there’s an end o’t. He ought to be aboard some sailing craft 
for a time, like his brother.” 

“Tell him that.” 

“What's the good? There’s no shifting him.” 

“Can’t you over-persuade him like? He's sort of fond o’ that 
young brother of his, ain’t he?” 

“Aye. That’s the only critter he cares aught aboot; he took 
on mighty soft at Bilbao this time, when he heard the youngster 
was abcard one of Gruggan’s ships—they’ve a sort o’ bad name 
like.” 

“Some have.” 

“There’s none as they ought to be—not ain. This un they 
call the Mazinthien; she sailed for Cape Town with slates, some 
days agone.” 


“Aye, and ain’t no more likely ever to cross the line than we 
are, Mr. Nicholson.” 
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“So he thinks. Law, he cried a good ’un aboot it.” 

“ And right of it too. Why she were an old ship when I werg 
a boy.” 

A heavy sea dashed against the bulwark, the spray reached and 
drenched the two men on the bridge. 

“ Aye, man, see that! But I'll have to get a change the noo, 
Don’t fash yersel’, Mr. Broon ; the old coffee mill ’ll keep going 
roond an’ roond, ye kna; and I'll have a look at her again myself 
before I turn in.” 

Willy Brown did not like it, but he consoled himself with the 
thought that the chief would not dare leave the engines untended, 
whatever he might threaten, and if, after all, he did—why doubt- 
less he, simple, trusting Willy Brown, had stood out manya 
watch in like circumstances if only he knew all that had taken 
place in the engine-room. No harm had come, and no harm 
would come now. All the same he would be happier when 
Higgins, the look-out man, came aft to steer his trick ; not that 
he was more able, for « better helmsman than Peter was not 
on board, only he brought no luck—Finns never do. 

He watched the ship’s head and saw how closely she kept her 
course, how the big seas were met in good time, and when a 
sudden gust striking the great sails sent her skivvering leeward, 
the helm promptly went up. 

“Aye, but the Finn’s the man, after all” he muttered ; then 
peered over the edge of the “dodger” at the distant sailing 
ship. 

He tramped to and fro, see-sawed on the bridge in the shelter 
of the weather cloth, watched the water falling on to the iron 
decks over the high bulwarks churned to froth against the hateh 
coamings before it could reach the lee scuppers, listened patiently 
to the rhythmic throbbing of the engines, the brustling roar of 
the propeller, for all was going right on board the Columbine ; and 
though the wind whistled shrill and free through the sparse 
rigging and the banging and clanging of the heavy water-ports 
made a deafening din, those below could sleep soundly and well 
through all. 

He looked again at the sailing vessel; she was still ahead, and 
to windward, but had shifted her course and her green light was 
now showing. 

“Where the hurricane’s she coming ?” 

She was bearing down directly for them, in ten minutes would 
be across the Columbine’s bows if all went well. But as she 
approached he saw that she was brought nearer the wind again; 
when almost ahead her green light disappeared, there was 4 
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momentary glimpse of the red—then she paid off again, and that 
was hidden. 

A glance at the pole compass showed him that the Columbine 
was still on her course, and held to it fairly; the barque must be 
steering wildly. She was still to windward, but so little now that 
the safe course seemed for the Columbine to turn head to sea, and 
so pass astern. 

With eyes for nothing but the possible danger ahead, Willy 
Brown did not notice the sparks issuing from the funnel, or he 
would have known that the stokers below were busy cleaning the 
fires, too intent upon doing their work and at the same time keep 
a firm footing on the floor-plates to have ears for the warning bell 
that rang in the engine-room when he put the telegraph to 
“Stand By.” 

Then he ordered the helm a-starboard; the ship slowly went 
round into the wind, the sails shivered, the booms snatched 
violently at the groaning sheets, and heavy seas poured on to the 
main deck—she could not stay on that course long. 

The barque, as though determined to block the way, drew 
nearer the wind once more; again her red light showed. Two 
hoarse blasts were sounded on the steam whistle, but the barque 
heeded not the signal, and held to windward—then for the 
first time the mate saw the long boat hanging over her lee 
quarter. 


“Scuttlers! Sure as I live, scuttlers—and they want us to 
sink her !” 

Again the warning bell tinkled unheeded in the engine-room. 

The yards of the barque were swung round slowly, as though 
the ship were to be put about there and then, but as she went 
into the wind, the foresails went sharp aback, a heavy sea caught 
her broadside on, and the fore-mast toppled, then fell. 

A ship’s lantern was waved as a signal, and almost before Willy 
Brown mechanically put the telegraph to “Stop,” the boat was 
lowered and cast off from the wreck—now less than a quarter of 
a mile away— but the Colwmbine still drove ahead. Those on her 
deck saw the boat each time it crested a wave, for lanterns waved 
unceasingly; the Finn brought the ship’s head round, then 
straight for the boat she went until her stem all but crashed 
through it; instead, veered slightly windward, and the wrecked 
mariners came almost within hand’s reach of the steamer’s side. 

The faces in the boat look corpse-like in the pale gleam of the 
steamer’s green side-light; the eager eyes all turn to where, in 
the faint glimmer of the binnacle lantern in the hands of the 
trembling mate, the sailor Higgins is seen slung out in the 
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main-chains overhanging the high bulwark, in his hand a coiled 
rope ready to be thrown. 

The boat nears him; carefully as though pitching a quoit at 
Peelaw Main, the sailor flings his rope into the air. Its end 
passes over the boat, and in half a dozen places is clutched by 
convulsive hands. 

All too quickly the Columbine passes by ; the slender line is no 
sooner taut than it snaps. 

With loud cries for help—shrieks of despair—with curses and 
prayers commingled they in the boat call to their fellows. 

Their chance has gone; no other may come, for now a new 
danger threatens. The wreck is fast drifting upon the steamer. 
The Finn, first to perceive the risk, calls for help. All three 
men strain at the wheel; long delayed and sluggish is the answer. 
Closer and closer comes the wind-driven wreck, stern foremost 
and swinging hither and thither with wind and tide. The ruddy 
glow from the larboard light brightens the high black stern of the 
derelict ship—there, in great carved letters all could read, she 
bore her name, Mazinthien. 

“ She'll clear! She'll clear! 

Clear she does, with a close shave passes astern, and is soon lost 
to sight in the gloom. From the steamer nought is now to be 
seen of the boat or its occupants; above the noise of the wind and 
the clanging din of the water-ports, no sound is heard. Higgins 
springs to the ratlines, but from the mainmast head can dis- 
tinguish nothing in the blackness but the white crests of the 
high waves rushing towards the rocky shore of France. 

‘“‘ You—you don’t see anything?” 

“T ain’t seen nothin’, sir,” says the man, with meaning 
emphasis. 

Willy Brown understands. 

“We've done our best, lads, God knows—but it ain’t anything 
worth putting on the ship’s log, after all. Nor’-west-by-nor:- 
half-nor’!” 

“ Nor’-west-by-nor’-half-nor’ it is, sir,” repeats the helmsman. 

The Columbine is on her course again, and heavily and slug- 
gishly ploughs ahead. Soon the Finn yields the wheel to his 
mate, then goes stolidly aft to make up the galley fire—lingers 
over the glowing cinders to perform the old, old sea-rite which has 
ever saved the souls of Finlanders; then walks silently for’ard 
to the lonely look-out on the steamer’s beak, and passing the 
telegraph, sees that the indicator is at “Stop,” although the 
Columbine is steaming her fastest. 

He pauses, and points to the accusing finger. The quick-eared 
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mate, noting the footfall, looks over from the upper bridge, and 
sees. Impatiently he seizes the handle of the telegraph, but for 
an instant his arm is stayed. Out of the darkness comes a 
piercing wail of anguish! It reaches the helmsman and makes 
him grip the wheel tighter, though his knees shake and his 
trembling lips repeat an almost forgotten prayer; it reaches the 
heavily slumbering skulker in his bunk, and awakens him with a 
start. 

“Who is hurting you, Alfie?” he asks. Then the ringing of 
the engine-room telegraph recalls him ; half-clothed as he is, he 
rushes down the ladder, and though he sees that the finger still 
points to “ Full Speed Ahead,” he bursts into tears. Right above 
him, the bare-headed Finn, the elf-locks hanging about his 
terror-stricken face, is bending over the smouldering coals of the 
galley fire, in pain and trembling making his sacrifice afresh for 
the last strong swimmer the sea has drowned. 


Wirt GERRARE. 





Socotra. 


Ix the calm waters of the Arabian Sea, some miles from Cape 
Guardafui, rests “the island abode of bliss”—Dioscorides, the 
ancients called it—we say Socotra: an island not interesting 
only, but liquid, romantic, with the features of a coquettish maid. 
Turbulent, rebellious, when least expected; dainty and tranquil, 
with humour behind ; blue eyes, wet lashes, and plenty of sunny 
smiles. 

Three days’ journeying on foot will take you from one end to 
the other—that is, on three conditions, that you have no corns, 
are not ambitious for bye-paths, nor have an omnivorous appetite 
for mountaineering. If peaks, weird, rugged, and difficult of 
ascent, have any charm for you, you and this Eastern island will 
have much in common. And if you express a due appreciation of 
their glory and severe grandeur, the elves of the mountains may 
be cajoled into revealing to you mounds where lie buried treasures 
of former years. And if not so, at least your eyes will reflect the 
rich hues of the flora peculiar to those mountain-sides—flowers of 
royal purple, of aristocratic lineage, with blue blood in their 
veins. The island’s great heart beats under the jagged summit 
of Haghier, whose stony face looks down five thousand feet into 
the quiet sea. The Aloé Socotrina, which the world holds the 
finest, bloom and vegetate on the green slopes, the juices are 
extracted for medicine, the leaves of a tough kind are worked 
into ropes, fishing lines, bowstrings, hammocks, mats, and even 
stockings. Nay, the poor people find in the aloe one of their 
surest friends. It acts as hedge for their field, its trunk provides 
beams for their house-roofs, and the leaves tiles. Also from the 
leaves they obtain paper, thread, and clothing. From its juices 
they make wine, honey, and vinegar; and from the stem of the 
leaves they procure a food which, when baked, is a sort of bread. 

But this is the work-a-day world of the aloe; it has a romantic 
side—a honeymoon. The devoted Mohammed touches it with a 
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tender hand, reveres it as a healing spirit, a symbol of virtue and 
power ; virtue which destroys evil, and drives away all diabolical 
influences. When the fanatical followers of the great Prophet 
have performed the religious feat of their life—a pilgrimage to 
Mecca—they hoist a flag of aloe over their door, which proclaims 
from the housetop their religious enthusiasm, and accomplished 
act of piety. 

More picturesque to the traveller are the quaint umbrella trees 
of Dragon’s Blood, growing to four times the height of a tall 
man; and from its punctured bark glows the scarlet, resinous 
blood which is its life. 

A contrast to these is the orange-tree, with greenish-brown 
bark and bright sunny fruit, and the cucumber and the date- 
trees wooding the sides of hills which form links in the chains of 
limestone elevations. 


That captain must be a cautious man who steers a ship near to 
the coast of Socotra. It practically has no harbours, a sterile plain 
of deceiving breadth, rocky, dangerous, a very Charybdis, luring 
fine vessels into her insatiate maw. 

It was here the Aden ended its story a few months ago, and 
here many other stories have closed, of which we shall know 
nothing until the sequel is read. But danger has in it a strong 


element of fascination; rocky boulders, gaping caverns, sword 
points have their eager admirers. And, too, with all its cruel 
coast, studded with caves of human bones and sepulchres of the 
dead, the interior of Socotra smiles a gleeful recognition to the 
adventurer who is bold enough to land upon its shores, and 
explore behind granite peaks and sandstone hills. 

Its people love their soft fertile vales, shining lagoons, thick 
groves of Orient palms, and rich pasturage. They do little to 
cultivate the land, but leave it to the rain, and breeze, and sun- 
shine, while they make friends with large families of sheep and 
goats, and milk their plump, sleek cows. They have no dogs or 
horses, but stroke purring cats, and rear herds of wild donkeys 
and make companions of their beasts. 

They are clever too at churning butter, which is rich, and sweet, 
and creamy. They spend much time in the fields and on the 
mountains, extract the balsams and the gums from resinous 
plants, and loiter in the sunshine and by the beach, where they 
seek ambergris on the shores, or skim it from the surface of the 
water. They watch too the Indian ships pass, and not so long 
ago the Arabian Sea was a highway for the slave vessels passing 
from Arab ports to Zanzibar and other trading cities. They were 
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laden with cargoes of poor stolen humans, with appealing faces, 
quivering limbs, and aching hearts. At that time, Socotra was a 
“rendezvous” for Arabian and Indian ships; and in the Middle 
Ages a station for corsairs—brutal, unruly men, subservient to 
no power but feminine artfulness. Their women were clever, full 
of tact, with a dash of the Sorceress-Circes-Sirens, and were 
supposed to lure ships to doom by magic arts, as well as lure 
men from the ways of justice and right. 

Rough weather strikes the island at times, heavy seas and 
boisterous winds try their strength against the crags, and reefs, 
and ironclad coast. Between April and October comes the south- 
west monsoon, blustering, violent storms, with torrents and 
torrents of rain. During July and August the Indian Ocean has 
a bad time of it, then it feels its worst weather. 

The inhabitants are equally in love with the bold rocky heights 
which stand as eternal monuments against the background of a 
pearl and azure sky. A people who love nature and the pic- 
turesque, they seek art in their dress without knowing it, garb 
themselves in pretty things, and deck their arms and fingers with 
jewellery of quaint workmanship. They fancy long trailing 
robes, like the soft drapery of the clouds. They joy in the glow 
of the setting sun, and wear bright hues to imitate him. Their 
cheeks and bodies they colour blush rose, and bloom amongst the 
ferns and mosses like graceful Eastern flowers. But they are too 
near Arabia to go wholly unveiled. 

Their speech is peculiar, and as difficult as hieroglyphics to the 
people of the Continent; but they chatter incessantly among 
themselves, quite unconcerned as to the jargon their language 
appears to strangers. 

Two types of people dwell on the island, the Nomads of the 
mountains, of fine physique, good features, curling hair, quite 
unlike the Arabs. Towards the East end is a mixture of Arab, 
African, and other elements. 

They are poor but scrupulously honest, kind, peaceful, with a 
hearty welcome to strangers; and, after all, poverty is a relative 
term, which however is a truism, and being a people of content- 
ment, with few wants, they are happy and blithe. 

Their mode of life is rude and primitive, the Bedouins are 
cheerful while living in caves with no more furniture than 
Diogenes. Some build houses and attach a pen for the comfort 
of their flocks at night. The roofs are flat and covered with soil. 
The interior is meagre in the extreme; a few mats or hammocks 
in which to sleep, and a scanty supply of cooking utemsils is the 
most that they require. 
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They have little or no government and are nominally dependent 
upon the Sultan of Keshin. What laws they have they keep, 
and have no feuds. In 1876, the Sultan was bound by a treaty 
with the British Government not to cede the island to foreign 
power, or allow settlements on it without England’s consent; and 
for this he was paid a yearly tribute of three hundred dollars. 
For many years previous Indian troops encamped on the plains of 
Socotra, and the island was at times directly under British 
influence. 


No wonder that these honest, simple folk worship the moon: 
who, with a reverent soul in him, does not? The wonder is that 
the sun and the sea are left out. If you were to ask a D.D. what 
beliefs the Socotri held, he might tell you that when they emerged 
from paganism they accepted the Nestorian form of Christianity, 
reverencing the cross, and recognising the Christian scriptures, 
which had been translated from Greek into Syriac. He might go 
on to say, that later they mostly became followers of Wabhabis, 
the great Mahometan reformer, who, inspired with zeal for the 
true and noble in that religion, and hatred for the evil which had 
crept in, or been tacked on to it, began to teach in the spirit of 
Mahomet—Mahomet, that is, in the days of his innocence and 
inspiration, when he taught the unity of God and the beauty of 
holiness. 

And, perhaps, this D.D. would add that the Socotri of to-day 
are a mixture of these religions, with a touch of earlier supersti- 
tion, which shows itself in such practices as the old South Arabian 
moon worship. And if he were a man of orthodoxy he would 
surely state with sorrow that they are woefully lax in religious 
observances. But he could not truthfully add that they were lax 
in kindness and charity, two prominent virtues of Christianity. 


So we reluctantly leave the island of bliss, and its sunny, 
unconventional people, and sail away between scraps of the wreck 
once a part of the stately Aden, bemoan its fate, and wave a 
farewell to the hospitable folk watching from the shore. 


§. E. Savitz. 











Mary Connor's Release. 


SLowLy, sonorously the great prison clock struck four, and the 
drowsy quiet of a summer afternoon settled down again upon the 
dreary, grey walled building. In the large central hall no sound 
or stir of life was audible. Remote noises, the slamming of a 
door, the shrill tones of a scolding official, the soft cooing of the 
prison pigeons came occasionally faintly from afar, but they only 
seemed to intensify the silence that reigned within. 

Yet around this hall, in cells, rising in three tiers, one over 
the other, nearly three hundred human beings were wearing 
out a monotonous existence. But the iron doors were fast closed, 
and the inmate of each cell was as quiet as prison discipline 
demanded she should be. 

A well railed in gallery ran round the two upper rows of cells, 
and a strong netting was stretched over the open space below, 
that their lofty position might not tempt the desperate to 
murder or suicide. In the top row of these cells dwelt those who, 
in prison vernacular, are known as “ lifers””—that is to say, 
criminals who are undergoing a sentence of imprisonment for 
life. A tale of murder or infanticide lurks behind each closed 
door up here. 

The last cell in this melancholy section was occupied by 
convict A 60, better known, however, in defiance of prison rules, 
by her own name, Mary Connor. 

With the last stroke of the big prison clock this prisoner had 
put the final stitch into the coarse shirt at which she had been 
sewing steadily since the dinner hour. As if tired, she let the 
work lie for a few moments in her lap while leaning back against 
the wall, and shaded with one hand the strong light from her 
eyes, on which age and use were beginning to tell. Then, 
rousing herself with an effort, she stood up, folded the finished 
garment with all possible care and neatness, and laid it on the 
small wooden table alongside which she had been sitting. On 
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the folded shirt she placed, one by one, her thimble, scissors, cotton, 
and the piece of flannel which served her for a needle-book. The 
slow solemnity with which the old woman laid aside the work 
and the familiar implements connected with it was somehow 
suggestive of a serious ceremony. Such indeed it was, and in this 
instance no meaningless one ; for as Mary Connor stood there and 
laid down her task completed, she felt that the burthen of im- 
prisonment was falling from her. She had endured it, lived 
through it, worked out a task which has lasted through twenty 
years, but the end had come at last—at last! 

That locked, black door would open presently and she would 
pass out free into the world beyond—soon—ah, soon! Mean- 
while her work was done, and with the life-giving sense of coming 
freedom strong upon her, she could rest and think. So, shaking 
from her gown some loose threads, as if to rid herself of this last 
trace of prison labour, with the quiet patience of old age, the 
little woman sat down once more on her low stool, straightened 
with a few touches the folds of her gown and apron, leaned her 
back against the wall, letting her poor work-worn hands rest in 
her lap. 

A sunbeam had pierced the narrow cell window, and lay, a 
quivering line of light, upon the wooden floor. In this sunbeam 
the old woman’s thoughts found a golden path which led them 
out beyond the hateful prison walls, and the noisy, smoky city 
outside them ; past fertile valleys and wooded hills, past rushing 
rivers and vast tracts of bogland ; straight past all intervening 
space led the golden path to a group of mountains far away in the 
north, where the shadows were already deep on the hillsides and 
the sun was disappearing behind the highest peak. The mountain 
air, the country sounds were a draught of delight to the poor 
soul parched and stifled with long confinement. Like a magician’s 
breath they filled her for the moment with a long forgotten sense 
of youth and vigour. And in that one happy hour, while the past 
grew real and the present a dream, a faint colour crept into her 
withered cheeks, her faded blue eyes darkened, and a look of peace 
and hopefulness settled on her gentle old face. She was a girl 
again in her father’s house, a substantially built and thatched 
cottage, which to her poorer neighbours round seemed a model 
of comfort and elegance. In front of the house, of course, was the 
yard with its tumble-down cattle-shed, pigstye and manure heap ; 
behind flourished the potato garden. That was the usual order of 
things in these parts. Within the house the signs of luxury 
were to the uninitiated by no means apparent. There were but 
two rooms, a small bedroom and a good sized living-room. This 
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latter was gloomy looking, with an earthen floor and blackened 
rafters. In the daytime the light came in chiefly through the 
open door, for the one small window in the room was completely 
screened by some pots of tall geraniums which seemed to thrive 
well in the heavy, smoky atmosphere of the cottage. At the 
farther end from the door was a large open hearth, and when the 
turf fire blazed here at night, lighting up at fitful intervals the 
dresser with its imposing array of china, the old spinning wheel 
in the corner, the picture of the Virgin in all its glories of blue 
and gold, the gilt frames of numerous religious prints hanging on 
the shadowy walls, then the interior looked picturesque and 
homelike enough. 

There, on one side of the hearth, his supper of salt fish and 
potatoes eaten, Mary’s father would sit in his straight-backed 
wooden chair, smoke his short pipe, and watch the blazing turf 
in silence. Opposite him sat his old wife, leaning forward with 
her elbows on her knees so that she looked almostjbent double. 

To and fro through the open door, Mary, daughter of the 
house, came and went. Late though it was, there was still plenty 
for her todo. There were two calves to feed, a great mess to 
prepare for the old sow and her litter, numerous pails to scrub, 
water to be fetched from the well, which was some few fields away 


from the house, a basket of turf to bring in for the morning fire. 
Weil : 


“Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 


Thirty-five years of monotonous toil on that bleak hillside had 
left this woman almost as dumb and passive as the beasts she 
tended. Faithfully in her slow way she did the querulous bidding 
of her old father and mother, and night after night she heard 
the question of her own marriage discussed with the most 
absolute indifference. 

Old Connor was “a warm man,” and had long ago made known 
how many head of young cattle he would make over on his 
daughter as a marriage portion. 

He made his living by rearing young cattle on the mountain 
side, where the grazing though scanty was rent free, and being a 
hard man at a bargain, his profit out of their subsequent 
disposal was considerable. 

No princess in a fairy tale had more suitors than Mary, and in 
the unvarying coldness of her demeanour towards them she almost 
surpassed these legendary ladies. Her lack of warmth, however, 
in no way distressed her would-be husbands. Their business was 
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to woo and win “the old man,” and so long did he hold out 
against these besiegers of his daughter’s fortune that one 
stormy winter morning came and found Dennis Connor gone to 
his last account, leaving the question of Mary’s marriage still 
undecided. 

Mary’s mother then took the matter entirely into her own 
hands. Neither of the two women could look after the mountain 
cattle or manage the buying and selling of them, and she declared 
it was fitter to have Mary’s husband to see to these things than a 
hired man. She considered Bridget Driscoll’s son as fine a man 
as any girl could wish to sit beside, so before old Connor’s wake 
was over, and in the very presence of the dead, whose indignation 
at such an arrangement they could now set at defiance, the two 
mothers settled that Mary’s and Thade’s marriage should take 
place forthwith. 

In three weeks’ time Thade Driscoll sat of an evening in old 
Connor’s chair by the fireside, and was man and master of the 
cottage and the two women who lived in it. He was a good- 
looking young fellow, fair-haired, and “quiet going.” Nothing 
could have pleased him better than to find himself, by this 
marriage, so comfortably settled. The privilege of taking life 
easy was for ever secured to him, and he meant to make the most 
of it. 

His advent into Mary’s life brought little or no change to her. 
He was by no means as exacting as her old father had been, but 
on the other hand he was infinitely more shiftless and lazy, and 
her burthens grew heavier in proportion. Of this she herself was 
hardly conscious. Her toil from earliest childhood had been 
almost ceaseless, and, like the patient ass, her slow step seemed 
no slower because the load was heavier and the journey grew 
daily longer. Marriage, however, brought her one great compen- 
sating happiness. The day her first baby was born and was laid 
within her arms she had to turn away from those around lest they 
should read in her face the joy of which she felt ashamed. 

Human love and affection had entered not at all into this 
peasant woman’s life, but deep in her heart the maternal instinct 
must have been implanted. For young and new born things she 
had ever had a special sympathy, and even when handling a 
clutch of little chickens, or caring for a delicate or motherless 
lamb, there was a tenderness in her expression which one would 
have looked for in vain as she stood by her father’s deathbed, or 
heard Thade Driscoll’s solemn vow to love and cherish her. 

Two children were born to her, and her whole heart was bound 
up in them. When her boy was five years old, Mary’s mother 
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died. The old woman was little loss. She sat all day over the 
fire, grumbled incessantly, and sometimes made the children ery, 


so that the cottage was more peaceful without her. In this same 
year Kate Ryan came back from America. 


Cuapter II, 


Kate Ryan Mary had known slightly in the almost forgotten 
days of her girlhood, and having heard of her return, she was not 
surprised to see her come into the cottage one evening with the 
customary ‘“‘ Good-evening to you all.” The master of the house 
sat, as usual, smoking in front of the fire, and did not rise to 
greet the visitor; but Mary, who had been washing potatoes, 
having partially dried her hands on her coarse apron, placed a 
chair politely for her on one side of the hearth, and bade her 
“Sit down, and welcome home.” Then she resumed her potato- 
washing, having done all that was expected of her as hostess. 

The visitor sat down, took a good look at Thade, and then let 
her glance wander round the room till it came to the little 
window near which Mary was proceeding to transfer her potatoes 
from a muddy-looking pan of water into a big black pot. 

“Mary Connor,” said the visitor, in a tone of aggrieved 
contempt, “I could never have believed that you would marry 
another woman’s sweetheart.” 

“And have I done so?” asked Mary, in her most ordinary 
voice, and without raising her head or ceasing her labour. 

“Have you done so!” repeated her visitor mockingly, but 
with rising indignation in her voice. ‘“ Have you done so! 
Didn’t every man, woman and child in Goulhabree know that 
Thade and I were courting ever since we went to school together? 
Didn’t I promise fhim and his mother, before I went away, to 
come back with money enough to start us on a ten-acre farm, and 
haven’t I kept my jword, I ask you? And but for you, Mary 
Connor, and your ugly ‘old father’s skimpings and savings—God 
rest his soul, and forgive him his sins !—wouldn’t I and Thade be 
sitting together this minute, settling the day and thinking of the 
fine wedding we'd have ?” 

“I know nothing about his sweethearting,” said Mary, still 
undisturbed as at the beginning of the conversation, “and he 
must have thought little of you, after all, when he couldn’t wait 
ten years for you. Sure, I wouldn’t have fretted had he never 
darkenedgour door. But what do you want to talk to me about 
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him for? Isn’t the man sitting there in front of you, and can’t 
you ask himself how he came to treat you so badly ?” 

Thade, who had been more than content to be a listener during 
this brief passage-at-arms, now found himself obliged to under- 
take his own defence. 

“ Ah, Kate, dear,” he began ingratiatingly, “it’s no wonder for 
you to be angry, and think little of me for taking up with that 
poor creature (indicating his wife by an expressive nod) when 
there was a fine young woman like yourself thinking of me 
across the Atlantic. But how could I tell that you were thinking 
of me, and didn’t my mother herself say that it would be against 
all the laws of flesh and blood for a girl with as handsome a face 
as yours to come back to us unmarried? What could I do, Kate? 
Would you have me stand out against my own mother when she 
said I would be the meanest-spirited man on earth if I didn’t take 
this chance? Sure Mary’s a good woman enough; and how could 
I tell, Kate Ryan, that you would have come back after all these 
years to marry me?” 

“Ah, sure enough, Thade,” said Kate, somewhat appeased ; 
“you were never much of a man to stand up against your mother, 
but you and I could have managed her fine. I suppose it can’t 
be helped now, but I wouldn’t change places with the woman 
that got you in that mean way for the wealth of the world. 
Well, I'll be going,” she said, getting up after a slight pause; 
“maybe, for old times’ sake, you’d like to walk a bit of the way 
with me.” 

Thade stood up unwillingly, and looked doubtfully towards the 
open door. “T’'ll go with you as far as my mother’s,” he said 
rather sullenly. 

“Good-evening, Mary Connor,” sneered the visitor, as she 
passed out; “it’s little luck twill bring you, I’m thinking, to 
know your husband belongs by right to another woman.” 

Malignant speeches, however, seemed thrown away upon Thade 
Driscoll’s wife. From beginning to end of Kate Ryan’s visit, her 
face and demeanour had remained unaltered, and with unruffled 
placidity she pursued her domestic occupations after her husband 
and his old-time sweetheart had left the cottage. 

She took the pot of potatoes and hung it over the smouldering 
turf, which had to be blown till the pot boiled, each puff of the 
bellows sending the firelight flashing through the dusky room. 
Then she drew forward the table, and placed on it a plate con- 
taining salt and three large bowls of buttermilk, one for herself, 
and one for each of the children. Thade, having gone to his 
mother’s, would be sure to take his supper there. The centre of 
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the table was left clear for the potatoes, which would be turned 
out on it in a steaming heap when cooked. 

All preparations for the evening meal being now completed, 
Mary went out across the yard. The setting sun shone so full 
into her face that she had to shade her eyes with her hands as she 
listened for a moment to the sound of children’s laughter which 
was borne up to her. 

“‘Children—Thady, Norah!” she called. Her voice floated out 
clear and not unmusically on the evening air. Silent and motion- 
less she awaited their coming. There they are, at last, mounting 
out of the grassy hollow in the three-acre field, where they and 
the neighbours’ children spend most of the long summer after- 
noons ; two little mites, sturdy and rustic-looking, Thady man- 
fully dragging his small sister by the hand up the hill after him. 
The mother, looking down upon them, sees nothing of the glory 
of God’s sunshine which is gilding the mountain-tops. All the 
light of her eyes is the sight of those two little ones who come 
slowly climbing up to her. 

* * * * . 

Winter and spring have nearly passed, and the “ goings-on” 
between Kate Ryan and Thade Driscoll are a trouble to their 
neighbours, and are only unheeded by Thade’s wife. All her 
thoughts absorbed by the children, and every moment she can 
snatch from her multifarious duties given up to them, she 
scarcely notices how seldom Thade stays at home to supper with 
them, or how frequently, when sitting peacefully in his chair, 
Kate Ryan appears at the door to summon him to come out 
with her. 

Little romance as there usually is in an Irish peasant’s 
marriage, conjugal infidelity is almost unknown among them ; but 
her stay in America had probably made Kate somewhat lax in her 
notions, and Thade was not proof against the flattery of her 
bright eyes and the remains of a beauty which ten years before 
had been unusually striking. 

“T was always fond of you, Teddy,” she would say to him, 
“and sure you're my boy even now, though that Connor woman 
has married you.” And the weak-minded Thade let himself be 
completely ruled by her domineering and reckless spirit. 

At last, however, the neighbours’ sense of propriety could 
stand it no longer, and one of them, a decent quiet woman, came 
in one day for the express purpose of having a plain talk with 
Thade Driscoll’s wife. 

“Mary, where's Thade ?” she asked, by way of opening. 

“Sure I don’t very well know,” said Mary unconcernedly. “1 
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suppose he stayed up at his mother’s. He likes to be with the old 
woman.” 

“Ah, does he now? And he’s fonder of his old mother than 
ever since Kate Ryan’s been staying with her, I’d go bail. Mary, 
woman,” she continued, with angry impatience, “is it blind or 
deaf you've grown, that you don’t see and hear what’s going on 
before your very face? Have you no respect for yourself or 
your children, that you'll let your husband tread you like dirt 
under his feet, while he stravagues the roads with that shame- 
less hussy, and courts her as if he and she were girl and boy 
again?” 

Mary had listened wonderingly up to this, but here she broke 
ia quietly to explain: “That’s it, Mrs. Murphy; sure they were 
boy and girl together, and the old liking for one another is 
on them still and what would you have me come between 
them for?” 

The good woman had heard Mary’s slow-spoken quiet words 
with a gasp of incredulity, and then she poured a torrent of abuse 
and vituperation on Mary herself, of which, at first, the latter 
understood little or nothing. 

“Call yourself a wife, and give your husband to another 
woman ?—call yourself a mother, and leave your children father- 
less? You that had a father and mother of your own will bring 
shame and sin in through the open door, and make it welcome at 
the fireside where they sat. Dead—vwell it is for them that they 
are dead—while their daughter sees disgrace under their very 
roof, and lies down smiling beside it. A poor-spirited creature 
you always were, Mary Connor, and well did your father and 
mother know it; but which of them, do you think, would hawe 
died easy in their beds had they ever dreamed that you would let 
things come to such a pass as this? Dead—well for them that 
they are dead—and well it would be for your children if they 
were dead too.” 


“What do you mean, woman?” said Mary, roused at last by 
this reference to her little ones. 

“TI mean what I say,” said the other, more slowly and solemnly. 
“ Ask God and His blessed Mother to-night to take them from 
you—rather than that they should grow up to be taunted with a 
light-of-love father and a shamed mother.” 

For a moment there was no answer to these bitterly-spoken 
words, but Mary’s face grew white beneath the shade of tan 
which toil and exposure had made permanent on it, her eyes 
darkened, a strange light burned in them, and when she spoke 
her neighbour was almost startled to hear the struggling passion 
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in her voice, although the words came even slower and in a lower 
tone than usual. 

“The children—you say twill reach the children, and shame 
will—will be put on them! It would be little enough to die for 
them—and who in ail this world would think that I’d let sin or 
sorrow touch them while I stood near them? ‘Woman, woman!” 
she cried, at last breaking out with a wail of helpless pain, 
“what would you do if you were me? How would you save the 
children ?” 

“If I were you,” said the other passionately, moved at the 
mother’s misery, “I'd strike that hussy dead—before I'd let her 
cross my threshold, or sit alongside my husband again!” 

Mary was not conscious of her neighbour’s departure. Her 
face looked rigid as she took her big peasant’s cloak off the hook 
where it hung, behind the inner room door, and threw it on her 
shoulders. Then she passed out of the cottage, and walked, with 
the unhurried and dignified tread of one born upon the moun- 
tains, up the steep road, which brought her to her mother-in- 
law’s cabin. The old woman was alone within, and sat crouching 
by the small turf fire. 

“Ts my man not here?” asked Mary abruptly from the 
threshold. 

“No then, he’s not,” answered the old woman querulously, 
without looking round, recognizing Mary’s voice. “He and my 
fine lady Kate have been gone out this hour back. It’s little good 
I’m getting from her society, I can tell you.” 

“Mrs. Driscoll,” said Mary quietly enough, “when your son 
comes back, tell him I and the children are wanting him home, 
and tell Kate Ryan she must drop his company—and find some 
other woman’s husband to go courting with.” 

When the old woman turned round in surprise to answer this 
speech Mary had gone. 
*« « * * x 

The fine spring afternoon was drawing to a close, and Mary’s 
preparations for supper were quite completed. There were four 
bowls of buttermilk on the table this time, “‘ for when Thade gets 
my message from his mother,” said Mary to herself, “he will 
come home.” It was quite time to call the children now and 
Thade had not come—perhaps she ought to give him another 
chance. She might as well break up a few sticks in the yard, and 
have them ready to light the morning’s fire. When that was 
done, she decided she would call the children—whether Thade 
had come or not. It was sunset, and all the yard and the front 
of the cottage were bathed in golden light as she knelt down, 
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chopper in hand, to fulfil her task; but she had hardly begun 
when the sound of laughter floated over to her across the sunshine, 
and for an instant a horrible spasm of anger and terror shut her 
off from sight and sound. The next moment she knew that her 
husband and the woman who loved him had crossed the yard and 
were standing over her. 

“Since you were so pressing about having me home, Mary,” 
said he with an open sneer, “‘ Kate said she’d come and have her 
supper here too.” 

“Yes, but before I eat or drink with you, Mary Connor,” 
interposed the latter indignantly, “I’d have you explain your 
insults to a woman that has a better right to your husband than 
yourself.” 

“T will explain to you, Kate Ryan,” began Mary in a voice 
that trembled as she, still holding the chopper in one hand, rose 
slowly to her feet,—‘I will explain to you that never in your life 
shall you darken my door again—and from this hour—the father 
of my children will not see you in his path—any more than if 
you were a piece of stick or stone,” 

Kate Ryan’s dark eyes blazed, and her voice was choking and 
thick with anger as she answered fiercely: “ How dare you talk 
to me of your children’s father! That’s what he is to you, but— 
he’s more than that to me! When do you think will you and your 
children ever come between me and him? Never, I tell you, 
never! You can slave and drudge for him, you can keep house 
and mind his children for him, but Thade himself is mine, and 
neither you nor your children can ever part us. What can you 
do, Mary Connor, to keep him from loving me? Win him back if 
you can for yourself and your children, but take my word for it— 
the only day Thade Driscoll will ever turn his back to me at your 
bidding will be the day I lie stretched in my grave——” 

She paused breathless for an instant, while Thade broke into a 
weak titter of applause. 

With a paralysing suddenness the arm of the taunted woman 
before her went up over her head—the sharp edge of the chopper 
flashed for a moment in the sunshine, as, with one swift terrible 
blow, Mary Connor buried it deep in her tormentor’s skull—and, 
even with the first horrible spurt of blood before her eyes, she 
heard the impatient voices of her two little ones crying—* Mother, 
mother, why didn’t you call us home before?” 
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Cuapter III. 


Tue trial of Mary Connor for the wilful murder of Kate Ryan 
was practically over. The jury had brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter. The prisoner, who had hardly spoken since her 
arrest, which took place the very evening of her awful crime, and 
who had sat during the entire time of her trial without appa- 
rently hearing or seeing anything of what went on around her, 
stood up to answer the judge's question, why the sentence of 
the Court should not be passed upon her ? 

With her face half hidden by the hood of her cloak, and its 
voluminous folds lending a wonderful dignity to her short thick- 
set figure, she spoke in the slow, gentle fashion that was peculiar 
to her, and as simply and naturally as if her words were 
addressed to little Thady and Norah. ‘My lord, I have two 
little children, and none but a wicked woman like Kate Ryan 
would have been willing to bring any harm on them. I could not 
hinder her from bringing them to shame—she said herself I 
could not—and ’twas true—so you can understand that I killed her 
to save the children. And now, my lord, I’ve told you all, and I'll 
be glad if you'll just let me go back to my little ones to-day. 
You've all been very kind to me,” she said, with a grateful glance 
at the two constables who guarded her in the dock, “but my 
heart is wearying for a sight of the children, and I want nothing 
in the world from you but to let me get back to them at once.” 

When she had ceased there was an audible sob in the court, 
while the judge, though touched by her evident simplicity, pro- 
ceeded to sentence her to penal servitude for life. 

In every convict’s cell there hangs a card of prison rules, and 
the reading of these over to a prisoner serves as a sort of intro- 
duction to prison life. Touched in spite of herself by the new 
prisoner's gentle face and manner, the matron, while gomg 
through this preliminary ceremony, drew Mary Connor’s special 
attention to the rule which promises that life prisoners who have 
spent twenty years in prison, and been well behaved during that 
time, shall be entitled to their release. 

For the first time as the meaning of this began to dawn upon 
her, the absolutely blank expression on Mary’s face gave way to 
animation. 


‘In twenty years shall I be free?” she asked with a quiver of 
hope in her voice. 


“In twenty years,” answered the matron. 
7. * * * 
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The superintendent of Her Majesty’s female convict prison was 
sitting at her desk in the comfortable-looking board-room. A 
large official document lay open before her, but there was dismay 
and incredulity in her voice as, turning to the matron standing 
near her, she said, “Mary Connor’s application for release has 
been refused !” 

No one in the whole prison could be found except the superin- 
tendent herself who would break the fatal news to the poor old 
woman, who was at that very moment weaving into a ray of 
sunshine visions of her mountain home and her return to “the 
children.” 

The old woman stood up quietly enough as the superintendent 
came in, “ Has it eome, ma'am?” and her excitement betrayed 
itself in her eager question. 

“The release, Mary ? Oh, not yet! Why, your twenty years has 
barely expired to-day!” 

“Yes, twenty years to-day, ma’am, and I thought that to-night 
my face would be turning towards the Morna mountains, and that 
there would never be another nightfall but this one that the 
children would not be by me. And why hasn’t it come, 
mayourneen? Perhaps the Lord Lieutenant and those Castle folk 
think that a day or two is nothing to a woman who has waited 
twenty years. Ah, sure, if they could but see into my heart this 
minute, they’d know it was fainting for one sight of my children. 
I'm ready to go, ma’am, quite ready,” she added with a wistful 
glance at the finished shirt, and the withered old hands clasped 
tightly together began to tremble, “and the children are waiting 
forme For twenty years I have been as one deaf to them, but 
to-day for the first time I listened, and they were calling for me”— 
and as at some pleasant recollection, the anxious pleading look in the 
old woman’s face changed to a gentle smile as she added, speaking 
to herself, “‘ Little Thady and Norah, it’s you'll be standing on 
the height this time and calling your poor mother up the hill.” 

“Mary,” said the superintendent, laying her hand on the old 
woman’s shoulder kindly, “ you have been patient for twenty 
years, and it is not unreasonable to expect that you'll be patient 
a little while longer; keep up a good heart, and we'll memorialise 
the Lord Lieutenant again for you.” 

Much surprised was the small group of matrons who awaited 
the superintendent’s return, to find that not even she had had the 
courage to tell poor old Mary Connor the whole truth. 

Days passed into weeks, and found poor Mary sitting nearly 
always motionless in her cell waiting, waiting to go home. No 


one was so sorry for her as her unwilling janitors, and the 
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superintendent was moving heaven and earth to get the Lord 
Lieutenant’s decision on her behalf altered. 

The representative of Her Majesty in Ireland was, at that 
moment, a kind-hearted statesman, a perfect model of public and 
domestic virtue; but alas! like many good and eminent men, he 
had just then become dominated by an idea that there was 
something illogical in condemning criminals to imprisonment 
for life, and then liberating them at the end of twenty years, 
Mary Connor was the first to fall under the influence of this idea. 
Memorial after memorial was poured in for her release, and one 
and all met with the same refusal. At last, the strain of the 
anxiety in which she was kept, although the whole truth had 
never been revealed to her, began to tell upon the old woman’s 
health. A terrible languor and weakness was creeping over her, 
and to all inquiries she would answer— 

“It’s the waiting—I’m just weary of waiting.” 

Then one day the prison doctor told the superintendent that 
he was prepared to certify that further imprisonment was likely 
to prove fatal to the poor old woman. Her kind heart rejoiced 
to hear his news, for there is a rule in the prison’s service which 
justifies the release of a prisoner whose life is endangered by 
further confinement. I would not feel sure that this particular 
rule is always acted upon very conscientiously, “but surely,” 
thought the superintendent, who had had a long prison experience, 
“this will alter the question for Mary Connor; they must let her 
go now.” 

That night, for the first time during her prison life, Mary slept 
in a hospital bed, and those of the matrons who came in contact 
with her, knowing the doctor’s report, spoke more hopefully and 
cheerfully to her than they had done for some weeks past. 
Throughout the entire prison staff there was nothing but a kindly 
feeling for the gentle old soul who had been so patient and 
uncomplaining during all these years, and whose heart was now 
literally sick with longing to be at home again. That twenty 
years would have wrought changes there never once seemed to 
have crossed her simple mind. Little Thady and Norah would 
be the children still, the cottage-door, with the sunshine falling 
on it, would be standing open waiting for her return, and not one 
of those who listened to her within those grim prison walls had 
ever robbed the poor old soul of one of her illusions. 

Seldom in the whole course of her professional life had the 
kind-hearted superintendent felt so keenly disappointed as the 
morning that she read the official answer to her latest application 
for Mary Connor’s release. Jn curt and decisive terms it 
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intimated that His Excellency’s refusal was quite final, and a 
few lines were added to the effect that, if the prisoner’s health 
were really failing, she should be provided with every care and 
comfort likely to prolong her life, and that in her case prison 
discipline might be relaxed so far as to gratify any of the 
prisoner’s little sick whims or fancies. The superintendent 
covered her face with both hands, and almost groaned aloud as 
she came to the end of this document. The irony of it filled her 
more than ever with the rankling sense of human injustice which 
an intimate knowledge of the law’s victims tends to promote. 

Later on in the day the superintendent had an inspiration, and 
went off to the hospital ward, of which Mary was the sole inmate, 
Sitting down by the bedside, she said, “Mary, I have been 
thinking would it not be well if we brought the children to see 
you while we are waiting for your release?” 

For a moment the old woman’s eyes brightened, but then 
clouded over again as she said sorrowfully: “ Ay, ma’am, but the 
road that would bring the children to me is too long and too 
rough for such little feet, and indeed,” she added wearily, with 
perhaps some dim foreboding of the truth weighing heavily on 
her, “it will be hard enough for myself to travel it though I’m 
dreaming of it day and night. There, there, they’re calling for 
me!” she cried, sitting up with sudden excitement in the bed. 
“For twenty years they never called to me, and, since the day 
they knew I should be coming home to them, they’ve never 
ceased. Hush, my hearts, hush! I am coming soon—soon!” and 
with a low moan of exhaustion the old woman lay back on her 
pillow. 

That evening, the superintendent wrote to Mary Connor’s son 
and daughter, and begged them to come quickly if they would see 
their mother alive. The answer came in a few days—they did 
not wish to see their mother. Never since the poor creature 
entered the prison had any one made inquiry after her. No 
neighbour, relative or friend had written or come to see her, 
neither had she, in her simple ignorance, ever seemed to expect it. 

The end came quickly. She had one or two outbreaks of 
passionate rebellion against “the waiting,” which exhausted her 
terribly. For the greater part of the time, however, she lay quietly 
enough, but the wistful expression never left her eyes, and the 
matrons learned to dread encountering the anxious, questioning 
look which met them every time they entered the ward. Every 
minute of every hour she lay waiting and expecting her release. 
Almost reproachfully she would shake her head when they tried 
to force on her some dainty. Alas! for the kind recommendations 
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of His Excellency. There was never a bit of comfort in the long 
day’s twenty-four hours for the woman who was dying for lack of 
the free breath of her mountain air, and the sight of her home 
and children. 

The light of an October sunset was filling the hospital ward 
when the superintendent entered it, summoned thither by the 
news that poor Mary Connor was sinking fast. Two matrons, 
kneeling at her bedside, were making a final appeal for her to the 
highest tribunal of all. And God was merciful, and at the very 
last blotted out all recollections save of her beloved home. 
Suddenly, the dying woman half raised herself on one elbow, and 
shading her eyes with her other arm, as she was wont to do when 
she stood facing the setting sun at her cottage door, “Sure the 
mountains look grand,” she muttered to herself, “but the storm 
is coming. I’m glad the lambs are safe. Children, children, 
come home, come home!” The weary old voice rang for once 
clearly through the sun-filled ward, and when the startled 
watchers turned to the worn, patient face now lying peacefully 
on the pillow, they knew that Mary Connor’s release at last 
had come. 

M. T. 











Che Golden Fleet. 
(A DAYDREAM.) 


He was a young man who, with burning enthusiasm and no 
knowledge whatever, had written a romance which should make 
him the leader of the youth of his nation. Some while ago he 
had sent it to a firm of publishers. He had heard nothing from 
them yet, but reckoned each day’s delay an additional sign of 
hope. He felt that his fortunes—and the joy of the world— 
were at stake in this one throw, but he could imagine only 
one result. 

It was the first day of his fortnight’s release from a high stool 
in the city, and he was so happy that he had set out alone at an 
unearthly hour on to the neighbouring downs, because it seemed 
that then and there everything felt with him. 

“ Behold the day is coming. You and I are young!” sang the 
voice of the dawn. 

The wind gushed cool from the sea out of the South, and 
brought him the milk-and-honey scent brushed from the gorse- 
gilded crests of the great downs. 

To the left, beneath him, the little red town that nestled 
against the hollow shoulder of those heights seemed slowly 
awaking, blushing at the first kiss of the sun, to sport again 
with her playmate the sea. 

Our hero went whistling on, jogging down the dips and 
climbing up the steep-swelling rises until he had come to the 
cliffs, whence no sign of humanity could be seen. Then he 
scrambled down a chalk path on to the beach, to sit on a boulder 
and gaze, and think, and go on whistling. 

The sight before him was one such as we store up in memory 
for a dull day. The keen edge of the steel-blue sea rose up 
against the pale, pure, early morning sky, and curved gloriously 
eastward to meet the dim purple heights of Ore Head, twenty 
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miles away across the bay. Near at hand, the breeze crowned 
the little waves with pearls and diamonds and chased them 
laughing and dancing along the sand. Not a sail was in sight. 

Then the young fellow fell to throwing stones at nothing in 
particular and to dreaming. 

After a while he looked up and gazed intently along the 
horizon, as if he expected to find something. 

“Hallo!” he cried suddenly, with his cheeks burning with 
excitement. And then—‘If it were true!” he muttered, half 
smiling. 

His eye had caught a tiny fleck of white in the far South, and 
then another and another. 

He tried to count them—ten—fifty—a hundred—an innumer- 
able line stretching away until it was lost behind Ore Head. 

A marvel! But there they were, and slowly more and more 
distinct they grew, enclosing the whole sea and moving shore- 
ward. 

As they rose out of the horizon a brilliant flash caught his eye 
from the middle of the line. The sun had glanced upon a hull 
as it rose. But did ever even wet copper shine like that? Another 
flash shot from farther down the line, and soon the far edge of 
the sea was gemmed with tiny points of fire that sparkled and 
died out. They were ships of gold! 

Nearer and nearer they came, until he could make out the 
shape of the nearest. They were galleons in close, uneven 
rank, sometimes blotting one another partly from view—wide 
storied towers of glowing white, with vivid pennons writhing 
from the mastheads over bows of gold that rolled the dark sea 
from before them in banks of foam. And among them, here 
and there, a smaller vessel would move in and out, showing as 
a dark patch against the white sails behind her as she passed 
through a leeward shadow. 

Leading the fleet was a ship whose sails shone strangely white 
before they softened roundly into transparent shade; they were 
of silk. In the middle of her great foretop-sail sparkled a gold 
embroidered star, and her pennous were of purple. She moved 
before the advancing host with the splendid daintiness of a court 
lady who dances a minuet. 

And somehow, though she was half a mile away, the young 
man on the beach knew every detail of her—perhaps he had 
seen her in an earlier dream. Beneath the vast height and 
spread of glowing sail—a fine harmony of full, true curves— 
her gilded hull sat lightly on the sea. A florid scroll streamed 
back from the figure-head upon her low bow, and thence the 
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shell-like lines of her planks swept smoothly down and up high 
to the poop—a fairy palace of windows and galleries, their dainty 
framing supported by fat little loves, and laden and wreathed 
heavily with vines and flowers, all of gold. Above the poop 
arose a great lantern. 

He knew also that here a little gentle hazel-eyed princess stood 
among the deep-coloured crowd that thronged the deck. Her 
cheeks were pale with sweet embarrassment. In her slim hands 
that trembled she held a blazing star and a riband that she was 
to place round his neck. It was the Star of the Centurion, the 
delegate of a century of men at the Great Conclave. Around her 
stood the men who were to welcome him as a comrade and 
share with him the honour of representing the present age. 
He knew each one well, though he had never happened to see 
them ; but that is not so wonderful. 

The Golden Fleet had come to bear him far away from sordid 
little worries and humiliations to the Land of Fame. 

He hung his head, and from his closed eyes fell tears from a 
heart that was nearly breaking for happiness. He whispered a 
woman’s name, as if to summon her to share his joy. But had 
not the princess the same name? It was strange. 

Suddenly, in the royal ship a trumpet sounded Before 
the sound died away it was taken up in the next galleon.... 
and in the next more faintly . . . and in the next, and in the 


next, until it died far away where the last sail dimly flecked the 
base of Ore Head. 


A signal ! 

As he watched, there was a movement in all the ships; their 
sails were trimmed in unison, and it seemed to him that he saw 
more of the gilded side of the royal ship than before. An un- 
important matter. 

But now her beam was fairly turned towards him—there could 
be no doubt of it. The Golden Fleet was turning out to sea, 

A wild fear struck him. His heart shrank hard and cold with 
a physical pain. But he smiled and said: 

“Tt is a splendid mancuvre. In a minute I shall see them 
put about again and stand in for the shore, and then—and 
then——!” 

He fixed his eyes upon the beach at his feet and played with 
the pebbles for some time. Then, with the hope and fear of a 
long year in one glance, he looked up. 

There was the great fleet still stretching from the South in 
lessening line into the far distance by Ore Head, but now some 
miles out to sea, each leaning streak of glowing whiteness drawing, 
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with her little golden stern, a long white wake across the dark 
sea, whence here and there sea-horse manes now arose. 

Then across the sea came the distant sound of a trumpet, and, 
as before, it echoed down the line into silence. But the fleet 
held on its course. 

As they grew less and less, a dull level cloud edged out from 
the land and followed them, so that, though they glowed and 
glittered in the distant sunlight, all behind them was dark 
and grey. 

The rising sea hissed and moaned over the rocks upon the 
shore. 

One by one the ships sank over the horizon, and narrower grew 
the streak of pale blue sky. 

At last, when only a slender rift of brightness divided the 
cloud and the dark edge of the horizon, and but one white fleck 
arose, he thought he heard one last sweet note of the trumpet, 
infinitely small. Then he saw a tiny flash, from a star upon 
the sails of the galleon that bore his little princess, and, still 
and for ever in the sunshine that had vanished from the watcher 
on the beach, the last of the Golden Fleet sank over the edge of 
the world. 

* * ~ * * 

That evening a packet, of a form that he recognised, arrived for 
our would-be author, with a regretful little communication all in 
print, except the date and his name and a signature. 


“ But it was a lovely thing to have seen!” he said, speaking of 
the Golden Fleet. 











Cheating the Devil. 


A man sat in ‘his room at midnight. On the table lay an un- 
finished manuscript, with the ink still glistening upon it, and as 
he read it he glared savagely, and cursed. 

“No good, no good,” he muttered in bitterness of heart; “ but 
why can I see—why do I know it? Why haven’t I blind vanity 
enough to think myself a genius, and after the thing’s fiftieth 
return from the d——d publishers, stick it in a drawer, and wait 
in peace until I could print it myself? But this is dust and ashes, 
every word of it. I want to write—by heaven, I do want to 
write and get to the front. I can’t live without it. And this 
cursed thing grins at me, with its pinchbeck sentiment and weird 
humour. To the deuce with it!” 

He threw it at the fire, and it was caught neatly by an old 
gentleman, who was sitting thereon, warming himself. 

“You might have sent a stamped envelope for return,’ 
said he. 

The man stared. 

“How did you get there? Chimney, I suppose. You're no use 
here,—I haven’t a sixpence. You might have a chance at 63, 
opposite: the fellow doesn’t bank and makes a pile at cards: yes, 
go there. Why, man, look at your trousers,— they’re red with 
heat.” 

“Nothing—nothing,” replied the old gentleman, shivering 
slightly. ‘I’m rather cold if anything. All use, ain’t it?” 

“T—suppose—so. Rum use, yours, though. Where does it 
grow, may I ask?” 

“T come from a place call Tophet, which means——” 

* Oh !—hell,” said the man. 

“Fie! On a Sunday, too.” 

“Who are you?” 


_“The devil—Elderly Henry—the original Nicholas. My card, 
sir.” 
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The man took the card and read: 


Satan the First, 
Purveyor of Iniquity to the Universe. 
Agents everywhere. 
A large supply of the latest political promises in stock : 
reduction for a quantity. 


“Go away,” said the man, “I’m sleepy.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“Bah! It’s an age of shams. You don’t look a bit like the 
devil.” 

The old gentleman got off the fire, and standing on the hearth- 
rug, stretched forth both hands into the fiercest flame. 

The man laughed contemptuously. 

“Cubino, the Fire King, does that every night at the Ver- 
milion.” 

' The old gentleman drew from behind the last half of a tail, 
which he waved in the air. 

“Why, we all had those things once. You're awfully behind: 
really, you're little better than a monkey. Come now, what can 
you do if you’re the devil?” 

“T can do a cynical epigram, float a company, write a comic 
song, and make a fortune by manufacturing nothing, advertising 
it, and telling interviewers of my early struggles. I can——” 

“Enough,” interposed the man, hastily; “any one of those 
would do. I apologise.” 

“ Well, now,” said Henry, “ what about this little affair?” 

“ What little affair?” 

“Your future.” 

“D—n my future.” 

“Your future ‘Il damn you if you don’t let me help you. It 
"ll damn you if you do, too,” he added in soft soliloquy. 

“ What’s my future got to do with you?” 

“You sent for me.” 

“Bah! You’ve mistaken the number.” 

“An end to this. I’m due at a meeting of mine company 
directors in Sydney in eleven minutes: after that, I’ve an appoint- 
ment with a bishop on a matter of ritual: and there’s that clerk 
in New York whom I advised to recoup from the safe for twenty 
years’ small salaries,— he’s been dreaming in the night and gazing 
at his wife’s face.—I must send her somewhere and bring the 
tradesmen on him with accounts However, you want to 
write well,—money—fame. Command me.” 

The man started up, his nerves at tension. 
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“Money! Fame!” 

He paced about, repeating the words. 

“ Publishers, critics, public, all yours in the blink of an eye.” 

“Yes, yes, [ know. I want it, oh God, how I want it!” 

Nicholas glared. 

“Don’t mention names. Come, now, am I to do this little job 
for you, or are you going elsewhere? I have an extensive variety 
of famous futures vacant, in poetry and fiction. The humour 
department has been overhauled, and is now stocked with what I 
may call the humour of the future.” 

“That’s no use. I want jokes that are seen now, not when I’m 
dead. But, what about—about——” 

“Oh, usual terms. Pleasure of your company afterwards. 
Decide quick. I like you, you'd do me credit, but in two minutes 
the chance of your life will be gone.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” said the man, extending his hand. 

Nicholas shook it warmly. 

“T thought you'd come round. Now, that’s what I call——” 

“Here, chuck that,” said the future genius. “What I want to 
know is,” he went on anxiously, “why don’t you do a mocking 
peal of laughter? Where are your cloven feet? Why don’t we 
sign @ contract in blood, and drink a goblet of fiery wine to- 
gether? I feel uneasy; it seems a loose way of doing business. 
Will the agreement hold good?” 

“It’s these actors,—they’ve used up all my old effects. Ah! 
the dear old days, when I had only to perform my world-renowned 
sardonic grin to send terror through a house, only to send one blue 
flame from my forehead to paralyse the strongest. I’ve taken 
lately to this old frock coat, but it’s so hard to convince people. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night. The matter’s settled, then?” 

As from the Pacific blue came faint and clear— 

“As you keep faith, so will I.” 

The firegrate was empty. 

The man, with closed eyes, peered into a future that seemed 
more real than the present. 

“Thank heay—the devil!” 

* * 


* * * 


“Life, my dear young lady,” said he, a couple of years later, 
“is a beautiful stream flowing over a bed of mud. A few swim 
smoothly, turning away with a gentle shudder from a glimpse of 
the depths, to quaff the sweet draught with their fellows: the 
rest—nearly all that have lived—are plunged beneath to choke 
and taste the dregs, and fight for every inch towards the top.” 
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“Tt is very sad, and—well, you must know, I suppose; you are 
so clever. But don’t you think—ah, one likes to think—that 
there are noble faces down there and brave lives?” 

“Tf what one likes to think were to happen, the earth would 
become paradise again, and we poor authors would have to starve 
or take to gardening. Truth is ugly, and it is hard to be heroic 
on a small salary.” 

“You have written that, but I am sure you have more faith 
than your books.” 

“ My books contain just as much faith as the public will pay for.” 

“ Ah, I know you don’t mean that. I can speak of goodness 
among the poor, for I have seen it.” 

“Reflected from the spectator.” 

“ Hush,” said she, averting a blushing face. 

It was a plain face,—a face that was called homely by many 
who used in reproach the grandest word the language con- 
tains for woman. Its true expression was visible only to the 
seeing eye and came not through ancestry or environment, but 
from a life of thought and doing for others. She was of good 
family, and as she found herself unable to conform to the society 
method of producing the least results from the greatest oppor- 
tunities, she went forth te ease the burdens of the sorrowful. 
Hers was a lonely life, for she worked as an individual, and not as 
a delegate from a society angling for souls. She made many 
friends, who, although willing to contribute their approval, and 
remark with cheerful imbecility that she was “‘so awfully devoted 
to the poor, you know,” were not disposed to accompany her further 
than half-a-sovereign, which, as a believer in personal benevolence, 
she would not take. 

Our author had met her as he was seeking material in the 
equalid parts of the city. He had been enabled to offer hers 
slight service, and acquaintanceship had developed into free com- 
munion on both sides, and warmth of feeling on one. 

Admiration for his talents, intensified by the distinction of his 
profession, coalesced with the isolation of her position to make 
him a welcome figure. In the pleasure of her liking for him, 
she did not reflect upon what his absence might mean to her. It 
did not occur to her that the affinity of their relationship, as 
educated people electing their daily course amid unlovely poverty 
and ignorance, was slight and accidental, and that the divergence 
of their outlook upon the scene itself was inevitable and absolute, 
—his being that of an artist whose aims were selfish and who 
found satisfaction in the greatest misery,—hers, of a humanist 
who felt the pains of others as her own. 
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To him she was merely a part of the scene—the necessary 
plain-faced lady who cultivated charity instead of complexion— 
and he put her in his note-book. His manner towards her was 
in turn deferential, colloquial, and tender, and calculated to unfold 
her nature to him for his own purpose, and without regard for 
any lurking emotion he might be strengthening in her. 

And so it came to pass that one day she looked and he was not, 
and again and again and still he did not come, and as she listened 
to the women’s oft-told stories of the futility of life in that 
quarter, she could not help it that her tears were not all for 
them. 

* * * * * 

It was early morning, and as the man sat at work he felt well 
pleased. He had been to the Authors’ Dinner, and had found the 
praise of experts very sweet. 

“Nice, wasn’t it?” said a voice. 

He looked at the fire where Nicholas sat—tailor-wise—in the 
middle. 

“Look here, I want to work. Call again.” 

Nicholas whistled meditatively. 

“That's the worst of letting you dine with authors; you won’t 
know me in the street directly. But you did blaze out, my boy; 
didn’t think it was in you.” 

“Were you there?” 

“Wasn’t I? Bless you, it was quite a reunion. I’ve done 
business with several that wouldn’t have been there if I hadn’t.” 

“It’s no use,” said the man, flinging down his pen, “I can’t 
write while you're chattering. What do you want?” 

“T want you to marry.” 

“Want away. I don’t want to marry. Perhaps you've chosen 
the girl.” 

“T don’t do things by halves.” 

“Ts she pretty, plain, lean, fat, pale, smoked or a new woman ?” 

“Expression, interesting: figure, not very obvious; features 
assorted, but plenty of money. It’s your lady of the courts—and 
alleys.” 

“What's your game now?” 

“TI want her—she baffles me—my blood’s up. I persuaded 
her father to ask her to marry a man with a past, who would have 
made her life a you know what on earth, and driven her to some 
other fellow, but she wouldn’t listen. I induced a dowager-coun- 
tess to introduce her to her nephew—a handsome young devil 
who can almost teach me—hoping that, under his influence, she 
might be helped a little my way, but she never got under it. To 
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tire her of slum work I set two men to attack and rob her, but 
they ran away when they recognized her.” 

“ And so I’m to be the next missionary from the heathen.” 

“Yes. When you marry her you can use up all your own origi- 
nal sin, and I'll keep you supplied. Man, I’d rather win her than 
fifty ready mades.” 

“But I don’t want to marry her. Besides, it would be a 
failure.” 

“She loves you; she would be yours, body and soul—and 
mine.” 

“Tf I marry I'll want beauty for my brains. She doesn’t even 
dress well.” 

“ Well enough for a plain woman and for the society she moves 
in.” 

“No woman is too beautiful or too plain to despise the assis- 
tance of dress.” 

“Come now, marry the girl.” 

‘No, no, no. Marry her yourself. Run away and let me work.” 

“ Have you any gratitude? What would you have been without 
me?” 

“T'll keep the compact.” 

“ Do you think that was all? You'd have been mine at the end 
if I'd never given you sixpence. There are struggling writers in 
England who'd have married twenty plain district visitors for 
half your fame. It’s you she loves, though, and it’s her I want. 
For the last time, will you marry her?” 

“Tl keep the compact: that’s reasonable enough.” 

“You'll be sorry, my boy. You are not the first who has tried 
to cheat the devil, and you won’t be the first to do it.” 
* * * * * 

Many years after the man lay dying. He had neither wife nor 
child nor mother to soothe his pillow, and yet he felt no ache for 
the present nor fear for the future. The life that lay behind him 
filled him with as great satisfaction in the retrospect as it had 
done in the prospect. All the cravings of his youth had been for 
literary fame, and now he had no unsated longing to haunt his 
death hour. His conscience was too vitiated and his self-criticism 
too obsequious to remind him that all his talent was but a gift. 

And so he died 

When the death stupor had left him and he recovered his sense 
of being, he looked around, and lo! he was on a great desert that 
was like nothing on earth for dreariness. He felt lonely, and as 
he stood musing one passed him, and he bethought him of his 
compact, and followed after and said— 
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“Can you show me the road to hell?” 

Then he saw it was a woman, and raised his hand to bare his 
head, for he did not realize as yet that he was a spirit. 

“Tam going there: you may come: it is very strange,” said 
the woman. 

As they journeyed they passed others, and the man looked 
behind and saw a long line of figures all going the same way, and 
he marvelled and said— 

“Can there have been a plague on the earth?” 

“T am told it is ever the same,” said the woman. 

The procession stopped, and the man looked and there was 
a great door, the top of which he could not see; and the door was 
flung open and the people went in. And when his turn came he 
felt a throb of joy to be at the end of that void waste, and at the 
entrance to a kingdom the ruler of which he knew so well. 

Thus he was entering right gladly, when a tall majestic form 
stepped out and stood with arms outstretched across the doorway. 
The man looked up, and the face was his who had given him re- 
nown. He ran forward to the embrace of the open arms, but a 
flame shot forth and scorched him and the arms were still wide. 

“Ah!” he cried, “ ’tis I.” 

“You cannot enter,” came the answer. 

“T come to keep the compact.” 

The man had not known fear since his birth till the devil bent 
his face and hissed— 

“You broke it: now I break it. I’ve lost that girl through 
you. She’s gone, do you hear?—gone to the other place. She 
died for you—loved you—broke her heart. Now go and die for 
yourself, if you can.” 

And he cast him forth into outer darkness, to wander to and 
fro, beating the air with his cries, and knowing only one thing: 
that to be alone is hell indeed. 


Wituiam Janes. 











My fost. 


“Tantine injuria cenz?” 
Juv. Sat. v. 9 


Nor he who, civil in his own despite, 
Bestows a pains 

Betraying much indifference to the wight 
He entertains. 


Not he in whom the patron’s potency 
Peeps through the host, 

Who tempers warmth with self-complacency 
Till welcome’s lost. 


Nor who, pre-occupied with cares of pelf 
And sordid fear, 

Looks rather to be entertained himself 
Than make me cheer. 


Nor who more wearies appetite than whets, 
Heaping each kind 

Of fish, flesh, fowl, the choicest—but forgets 
The sauce of mind. 


Nor he whose wit’s mere noise, whose boorish jest 
O’ersteps the line, 

And due remembrance of himself and guest 
Confounds in wine. 


I'll feast with none of these—fop, lordling, churl, 
Croesus, or clown; 
Poor is their banquet though they dine off pearl 
And couch on down. 
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Give me the host whose hand-shake doth announce 
A genuine pleasure ; 

Who, though he weigh not welcome by the ounce, 
Does all with measure. 


Whose amphora may boast an older cork, 
Since passed with wit ; 

Whose menu shares its triumphs with the talk 
That seasons it. 


Whose chat seems most such subjects to desire 
As interest me; 

Skilfal to sympathise yet ne’er inquire 
Too curiously. 


Who spares not his own theories to impart 
In free debate, 

Nor shames to clothe in language of the heart 
Each theme of weight. 


Who, though his judgment be no passing whim, 
Considers mine, 

And carries all things-courteously—with him 
I like to dine. 


R. Warwick Bonp. 








VOL. CXIII. 





Che Cea-table in the Eighteenth Century. 


Wuen Mr. Henry Saville in 1678 wrote to his uncle, Mr. 
Secretary Coventry, that certain friends of his “call for tea 
instead of pipes and bottles after dinner, a base, unworthy, Indian 
custom which I most admire your Christian family for not 
admitting,” he little imagined how soon the base, unworthy 
custom would become all but universal throughout England. 
Nor could he foresee that within the next century the obnoxious 
foreign herb would be competing with home-brewed ale and beer 
as the national beverage of his country. 

On its first introduction the leaves were probably boiled in 
the kettle, but a very short time sufficed to demonstrate the 
superiority of infused tea. Mr. Cripps, the great authority on 
silver plate, gives the date of the earliest known teapot as 1697. 
And in 1701 we find the Countess of Winchelsea, in an “ Ode to 
the Spleen,” writes : 


‘*In vain to chase thee ev’ry art I try, 
In vain all remedies apply, 
In vain the Indian herb infuse.” 


In 1697 the first Earl of Bristol notes in his diary the payment 
“of a bill in full to Mr. Chambers for a tea-kettle and lamp, 
weight ninety ozs., eleven dwts., at six shillings and two pence.” 
These tea-kettles, probably modelled on those employed in making 
coffee, were the precursors of the tea-urns that were to become so 
popular half a century later. At first the new beverage was 
drunk in the silver porringers already in use, but with the dawn 
of the eighteenth century china and earthenware cups and saucers, 
as well as china teapots, were imported in large quantities from 
Holland, and immediately became very general. We learn from 
a paper in the Lover that, in 1714, “the fashion of the tea- 
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cup is greatly altered, and has run through a variety of colour, 
shape, and size.” 

There seems little doubt but that tea at first was not only drunk 
much weaker, but also in smaller cups than we are accustomed to 
use in the present day. Except on this supposition, it would be 
difficult to credit the immense number of cups people are reported 
to have consumed at a sitting. Bishop Gilbert Burnet, who died 
in 1715, is said to have drunk twenty-five in a morning. Whilst 
fifteen years later a writer speaks of the “ immoderate use of tea 
then prevalent, and the drinking of it three and four times a day, 
and ten or twelve cups at a sitting, as the common practice of 
some is.” And yet throughout the century the price remained 
so high that, compared with to-day, it would seem all but prohi- 
bitive. The average price at the beginning of the century was 
not less than sixteen shillings a pound, and in the middle Hanway 
puts the lowest at two and sixpence and the highest at twenty 
shillings. Nor is this surprising when we remember that for a 
hundred years (1710-1810) the duties (except for a space of 
eleven years [1784-95]) amounted to two hundred per cent. on 
the value of common teas. As a consequence of these excessive 
duties the consumption of smuggled tea was enormous, duty-paid 
teas were largely adulterated, and counterfeit teas—“ sophisti- 
cated ” was the term employed to describe them—were extensively 
fabricated and openly sold about the streets. But, on the other 
hand, we must remember that the taxes on coffee were still higher, 
and thus effectually prevented its being a successful rival, even 
nad fashion not decided in favour of the newer beverage. 

For two generations, though extremely expensive—partly 
perhaps for that very reason—tea was the modish drink of the 
day, as yet almost unknown to the lower classes, but sipped in 
dainty cups of finest Oriental china by all who aspired to rank 
with persons of quality. Introduced to the English Court by 
Katherine of Braganza, from the first it was patronised by 
royalty. Ejmund Waller, the Court poet, in an “Ode on Tea” 
addressed to the Queen, sang the praises of both. Queen Mary, 
the consort of William III., brought back with her from Holland 
a taste for tea as well as for china—a taste which must have been 
shared by her sister, for did not Pope apostrophise Queen Anne 
in the well-known words : 


“ Here, thou Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


The lines are doubly interesting as giving the fashionable 
2Q2 
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pronunciation of the day. As Mr. Austin Dobson writes so 
charmingly of another eighteenth-century lady : 


“She was renowned, traditions say, 
For June conserves, for curds and whey, 
For finest tea (she called it ‘ tay’) 
And ratifia.” 


In 1715, Pope, in a poetical epistle to a lady who had left 
London and gone to the country, says she went 


“To pass her time ’twixt reading and Bohea, 
To muse and sip her solitary tea.” 


And again, in another poem, the “ Basset-table,” descriptive of 
smart society, he ends with the line— 


“Now leave complaining and begin your tea.” 


As a breakfast beverage, however, tea did not immediately 
supersede the chocolate that had so long been in favour with the 
upper and middle classes, but at first seems rather to have 
replaced the glass of ale or beer drunk at “bevers,” a light 
luncheon taken between breakfast and early dinner. Defoe, in his 
“ Journal through England,” mentions that at Tunbridge Wells, 


“after prayers, all the company appear on the walks in the 
greatest splendour, music playing all the time, and the ladies and 
gentlemen divert themselves with raffling, hazard, drinking of tea, 
and walking, till they go to dinner.” In the reign of good Queen 
Anne, the woman of quality still called on waking for her cup of 
chocolate; her dish of tea did not usually follow till three or four 
hours later. A writer in the Tatler, satirising the London shop- 
men, tells us “ these fellows are positively the greatest fops in the 
kingdom ; they have their toilets and their night-gowns (dressing- 
gowns), their chocolate in the morning, and their green tea two 
hours after.” 

But this could only have been written of tradesmen in the 
metropolis. At the date of the Tatler middle-class folk in the 
country were still content with milk, water porridge, broth, ale, or 
small-beer for breakfast. The family of John Wesley drank small- 
beer at every meal. Dr. Aikin in his history of Manchester 
gives an account of an old lady who lived in Salford about 1720, 
and owned one of the three or four carriages kept in the town: 
“This respectable old lady was of a sociable disposition, but could 
not bring herself to conform to the new-fashioned beverage of 
tea and coffee ; whenever, therefore, she made her afternoon visit, 
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her friends presented her with a tankard of ale and a pipe of 
tobacco.” An idea was very prevalent that it was more praise- 
worthy to drink beer than tea—originating, no doubt, in the fact 
that the former was a homegrown, the latter only an imported 
product. As late as 1752 a writer in the World describes a 
country doctor and his wife whose only luxury was tea, and adds, 
“and that the doctor would forbid his wife could she forget her 
London education. However, they seldom offer it but to their 
best company, and a pound will last them a twelvemonth.” 

It is curious to note in what high estimation green tea was held 
throughout the century. The doctors appear to have considered 
it more wholesome than black tea. Swift, who suffered from 
chronic dizziness and headache, tells Stella in his journal that Sir 
George Beaumont “forbid him by all means Bohea tea,” and told 
him that “Dr. Radclyffe said it was very bad,” and a few 
months later mentions that he drinks no black tea, but only 
coffee and green tea. This was in 1711. Fifty years ater we 
find green tea still most in favour. The case is recorded of a 
young lady whose nerves were completely shattered through 
drinking black tea, but who had found relief in the green variety, 
and was reported to have said that had she continued Bohea a 
little longer she should have gone mad. Jonas Hanway, however, 
who was in this as in a few other opinions before his day, 
preferred black to green tea, though his intemperate diatribe 
against the herb puts him out of court. 

With the second half of the century we find afternoon tea, as a 
smart social function, being gradually abandoned by the upper 
ranks of society and relegated to the middle classes—a natural 
result of the ever-increasing lateness of the dinner-hour. Mrs. 
Thrale dined at four, but more aristrocratic folk not before five or 
six. About this time breakfast parties were in vogue, and 
Madame de Boccage, a French authoress who visited London, has 
left an account of one of these entertainments : 


“We breakfasted,” she writes to her sister, “this morning at Lady 
Montagu’s, in a closet lined with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished 
with the choicest movables of china: a long table covered with the finest 
linen, presented to view a thousand glittering cups which contained coffee, 
chocolate, biscuits, cream butter, toasts, and exquisite tea. You must 
understand that there is no good tea to be had anywhere but in London. 
The mistress of the house, who deserves to be served at the table of the 
gods, poured it out herself; this is the custom: and in order to conform 
to it, the dress of the English ladies, which suits exactly to their stature, 
the white apron and the pretty straw hat, become them with the greatest 
propriety, not only in their own apartment, but at noon in St. James’s 
Park, where they walk with the stately majestic gait of nymphs.” 
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With the bourgeoisie, afternoon tea was still and has ever 
remained a favourite social entertainment. A correspondent in 
the Female Spectator for 1771 remarks that persons of quality 
whose example had made it the fashion were beginning to take 
less and less pleasure in the tea-table, but that with the lower 
ranks it was still in favour: 


“ Dinner is scarcely over than the tea-table must be set forth; a friendly 
neighbour comes in to chat away an hour... . It often happens that 
when the tea-drinking party have almost finished the regale, and the table 
is going to be removed, a fresh visitor arrives who must have fresh tea 
made for her; after her another, who is always treated with the same 
compliment; a third, and perhaps a fourth, till the table is quite full, and 
the entertainment prolonged a considerable time after the candles are 
lighted, when the days are of a considerable length.” 


Not but what afternoon gatherings were held before tea was 
known, when the refreshments offered to the guests were wine, 
cider, strong ale, and even spirits under the name of cordials, 
together with sweet cakes, jellies and tarts. Some, no doubt, 
regretted the older custom, and, in deference to their wishes 
perhaps, “strong waters” were occasionally added to the weaker 


beverage. Of these the favourites were rhum and ratafia. Drake, 
in 1734, describes how— 


“Four modish dames not prone to ill, 
Were playing at their dear quadrille; 
How Betty handed round the tea 
And crowned the feast with ratafia.” 


By the third quarter of the century tea had become universal 
amongst all classes. In vain Hanway, Wesley, and others lifted 
up their voices against the prevailing tea-drinking, A contributor 
to the Female Spectator (1745) complains that “the tea-table costs 
more to support than will maintain two children at nurse,” and 
declares it “the utter destruction of all economy, the bane of good 
housewifery, and the source of idleness.” Hanway says that even 
beggars might be seen drinking their tea. ‘“ Amongst all his 
acquaintance he could only find one lady, a Mrs. T., who had 
strength of mind to confine this luxury to her own table.” Upon 
which Goldsmith justly remarks, “ how easily some people obtain 
happiness. Mrs. 'T. is praised for confining the luxury to her 
own table; she earns fame and saves something in household 
expenses.” 

In 1770 Arthur Young laments that he found everywhere 
throughout his agricultural tour the English peasantry aban- 
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doning the use of the national beverage and taking to tea. Country 
girls when they came to London were beginning to bargain for it 
twice a day before taking a place. Dr. Lettsom states that he had 
been told that at least three million pounds were annually allowed 
for home consumption; and this calculation did not include an 
incredible amount of smuggled tea. A petition presented to 
Parliament in 1773 by the tea-dealers, representing the serious 
loss they sustained by smuggling, stated that nearly half the tea 
consumed in England paid no duty. One person alone, in the 
province of Zealand, was said to have smuggled no less than half 
a million pounds yearly to England. It was afterwards discovered 
that this man, who had been a sailor, had four sloops of his own 
constantly employed in smuggling, and “that he had more 
guineas and more English specie in his house than any banker in 
England.” 

With the exception of Bishop Burnet, we find no record of any 
very remarkable tea-drinker during the first fifty years of the 
century. The new drink, it would seem, was at first more 
favoured by fashion than wit. It is true, Motteaux, the translator 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ wrote a poem in its praise; and Tate, the Poet- 


Laureate, in some very dull verses eulogises “ tea-conversations,” 
and writes of— 


“ Quaffing without the waste of time or wealth 
The sovereign drink of pleasure and of health.” 


But it is doubtful whether either of the poets was much given 
to imbibing the sovereign drink. Pope, we know, preferred 
coffee, in which he found relief for his constant sufferings. Both 
Steele and Addison were more addicted to stronger beverages, 
and though the latter tells us he had “ filled a teapot and received 
a dish of it,” evidence is not lacking that he preferred the 
society of the coffee-house to that of the tea-table. It is not 
until we reach the reign of the third George that we encounter 
the greatest tea-drinker of his own or any age. Everyone has 
heard of the unique performances of Dr. Johnson as a tea-drinker. 
Has he not written of himself as “a hardened and shameless tea- 
drinker, who for years has diluted his meal with only the infusion 
of this fascinating herb, whose kettle had hardly time to cool ; 
who with tea amused the evening, with tea solaced the midnight, 
and with tea welcomed the morning” ? Cumberland, the dramatist, 
in his memoirs, gives a story illustrative of the doctor’s tea- 
drinking powers : 


“TI remember when Sir Joshua Reynolds at my house reminded Dr. 
Johnson that he had drunk eleven cups of tea, ‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘I did 
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not count your glasses of wine: why should you number my cups of tea ?’ 
And then, laughing in perfect good humour, he added, ‘Sir, I should have 
released the lady from any further trouble if it had not been for your 
remark, but you have reminded me that I want one of the dozen: I must 
request Mrs. Cumberland to round my number!” 


It need not be thought that any feeling of consideration for 
his hostess ever debarred Dr. Johnson from drinking as many 
cups as he had a mind to. A certain Lady Macleod, after pouring 
out sixteen cups for him, ventured mildly to ask whether a basin 
would not save him trouble and be more convenient. “I wonder, 
madam,” he replied roughly, “ why all ladies ask such questions? 
It is to save yourself trouble, not me.” The poor lady probably 
had no wish to speak ironically or to give offence. A tea-basin 
was then merely an equivalent for the breakfast-cup of to-day. 
Madame D’Arblay, in her diary, mentions sending up a “ basin 
of tea” to her companion, Miss Plauta, who was indisposed. 
Mrs. Piozzi does not say how many cups she filled in one night 
for her learned friend, but she confesses to having sat up till four 
in the morning pouring out tea for him. 

A more moderate tea-drinker, Cowper, the poet, still tells a 
correspondent he is “fit for nothing till he has had tea.” His 
delicate nerves would never have allowed him to indulge in the 


same degree as the great lexicographer; but the social aspect 
of the rite appealed to him even more strongly. His lines on 
the subject, though familiar in our lips as household words, 
cannot be omitted : 


“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


In one of his delightful letters to his old friend, Joseph Hill, 
he recalls to his memory “the adroit waiter” of a coffee-house 
they had once visited together, and reminds his correspondent 
“how he raised the teapot to the ceiling with his right hand, 
whilst in his left the teacup, descending almost to the ground, 
received a limpid stream—limpid in its descent, but no sooner 
had it reached its destination than, frothing and foaming, it 
becomes a roaring syllabub.” 

It is not uninteresting to note how the manners and etiquette 
of the tea-table have changed since the “teacup times of hood 
and hoop.” What should we now think of a leader of fashion 
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who cooled her tea with her breath? Yet Young, author of the 
famous ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and himself a favourite in the fashion- 
able society of his day, in a description of Lady Betty Germaine, 
under the name of Memmia, writes: 


“ Her two red lips affected zephyrs blow 
To cool the Bohea and inflame the beau; 
While one white finger and a thumb conspire 
To lift the cup and make the world admire.” 


It doubtless required some art to lift the dainty, handleless 
cup gracefully, and it is characteristic of the period that a 
dancing-master is recommended in the Spectator who “ teaches 
dancing, the use of the snuff-box and patching, but, in addition, 
gives his pupils a particular behaviour at the tea-table.” For, 
notwithstanding a decided coarseness of speech and manners, it 
was an age far more ceremonious than our own—the age of 
powder and paint, of low-laced bodices and high red heels, of 
rich brocades and costly lace ; when the lady who presided over 
the tea-table wore a toilet we should now think only suitable for 
the ball-room. 

At a later period we learn from a passage in the ‘Fool of 
Quality’ that it was considered a lack of good manners to take 
very much cream or sugar in one’s tea. A lady of quality thus 
admonishes her daughter :— 


“TI must further advise you, Harriet, not to heap such mountains of 
sngar into your tea, nor to pour such a deluge of cream in; people will 
certainly take you for the daughter of a dairymaid. There is young 
Fanny Quirp, who is a lady by birth, and she has brought herself to the 
perfection of never suffering the tincture of her tea to be spoilt by 
whitening, nor the flavour to be adulterated by a grain of sweet.” 


A generation later we find Miss Jane Austen showing the 
same prejudice against cream. In a letter to her sister she 
expresses her satisfaction in finding that an acquaintance 


“admires ‘Camilla’” (Miss Burney’s novel that had just ap- 
peared) “and drinks no cream.” 

The custom, very common in the eighteenth century, of 
putting the spoon into the cup to show that no more tea was 
desired, was still in vogue in America less than thirty years ago, 
and many persons still living in this country can remember being 
taught by their nurses to do the same. In Dunckley’s ‘ Life of 
Lord Melbourne,’ a letter written about 1840 from William 
Lamb is quoted, in which he says: ‘“ We drank healths at 
dinner, handed the cake round, and put our spoons in our cups, 
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when we desired to have no more, in exactly the same manner 
we used to behave at Hatfield.” 

Turning up the cup in the saucer was another way of signifying 
that one had had enough tea. ‘“ Now turn up,” was said bya 
farmer, not many years ago, at the conclusion of an afternoon 
meal, as, suiting the action to the word, he turned his own cup 
over into the saucer. Etiquette also ordained that tea should 
be tasted with the teaspoon, and that the hostess should inquire 
whether the tea was “agreeable,” or “to your liking.” 

In Edinburgh, and no doubt in other places, numbered tea- 
spoons were for a while in fashion. It was not considered correct 
to return a cup for a second supply until all were emptied, and 
the spoons were numbered to ensure that each got back his 
own cup. Sir Alexander Boswell, grandson of Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer, in a poem entitled, “Edinburgh: The Ancient 
Royalty,” gives a very exact description of the ceremony :— 


“The red stone teapot with its silver spout, 
The teaspoons numbered and the tea filled out; 
Though patience fails, and though with thirst he burns, 
All, all must wait till the last cup returns. 
That cup returned, now see the hostess ply 
The teapot, measuring with an equal eye, 
To all again; at once she grants the boon, 
Dispensing the gunpowder by platoon.” 


Before the fixed strainer was inserted in the teapot, dispensing 
tea was not always unattended by difficulties; the tea might 
refase to flow at all, or the cups become filled with leaves. 
Fine ladies in France are said, in the former emergency, to have 
been known to blow down the spout to clear it. In England 
recourse was had to a spoon with a pierced bowl and a long 
pointed handle. These spoons, sometimes erroneously called 
strawberry spoons, are frequently found in old houses. The 
silver strainer, another fashion of the last century, had become 
obsolete in Sir Walter Scott’s day. An allusion to one occurs 
in ‘St. Ronan’s Well, in a description of bric-d-brac :— 


“A silver strainer, in which in times more economical than our own, 
the lady of the house placed the tea-leaves after the very last drop had 
been exhausted, that they might afterwards be hospitably divided among 
the company to be eaten with bread and butter.” 


The story of the leaves being eaten with butter and sugar has 
been told of several places, both in England and Scotland. 
Whether the experiment, once made, was ever repeated in the 
same locality is not recorded, nor how far the new dish was 
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relished. Asa matter of fact, the leaves were generally saved 
to be given to the poor to be reinfused, or, more often, boiled. 
In ‘Hanway’s Life’ an anecdote is given of some gypsies who 
were seen regaling themselves under a hedge with tea. A 
girl was emptying the tea-leaves out of a pot on to the ground, 
when her companion called to her: “Lord, Sal! why don’t you 
lay them on a leaf? Some poor body might be glad of them.” 





Che Mouse. 


Tue chemist’s wife lay back in her chair with a weariness not 
only of the body, but of the spirit also. Her pale, gold hair fell 
away from brows that, as she slept, lost for a while the strained, 
contracted look they wore habitually. She had been married only 
two years, and already found the ashes of life taste bitter in her 
mouth. In her sleep now she smiled, dreaming of those first 
happy days after her marriage. Her husband had been lecturer 
on chemistry at one of the larger colleges. His pay was good, 
and he had some money of his own. For six months they lived 
in perfect happiness together. Then one day he had come home 
excited and flushed, crying that he had made a great discovery. 
At first she had believed in it, sharing his eagerness, and agreeing 
cheerfully when he declared that he must throw up his appoint- 
ment and devote his life to perfecting this marvellous discovery. 
The necessary instruments and materials were very expensive, 
and, without the regular salary his college work had given him, 
they had found it increasingly hard to afford them. One by one 
the much-treasured wedding-presents went to provide not only 
chemicals but even food. 

The chemist’s wife changed even as her home did. Always 
slender, she was now painfully thin, and continual fretting 
made ugly lines on her white forehead. That her husband still 
loved her she fully believed; but she was no longer first with 
him. His discovery had taken that place. She herself had no 
longer the joy of love. The sickness of hope deferred had given 
place to doubt. She felt that his life was given up to a chimera, 
and bitterly resented it. Yet still she cared for his comfort, 
going without herself that he might eat, though constantly 
wounded that he did not notice the sacrifice. As to-night, 
she always sat up for him, knowing that he would probably, in 
his absorption, take no rest were it not that he must come to let 
her go. She had stolen down to the laboratory door once or 
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twice and listened. A faint hissing sound was all she could hear. 
Once she had opened the door and looked in, but an impatient 
hand had waved her away. 

A coal fell from the grate. The woman in the chair stirred 
uneasily, and, waking, gazed wistfully at the clock. One. The 
room was nearly dark. The lamp, from motives of economy, 
had long been put out. But before she slept the room had been 
brightly lit by the fire; now the cheerful blaze had given place 
to a dull red glow. She felt cramped and cold and strove 
to wake the fire to flame again. Her efforts were useless, 
and there was no more coal. She sat up gazing into the 
blackening grate, and thought sullenly that the fire was like her 
life, the happy light gone for ever, only a dull glow now, and 
blackness to come. Her husband would never complete his 
discovery, and soon they must move from this house and seek 
a cheaper dwelling. Her people had never been the same to her 
since her husband had given up his appointment. 

“ How could you let him do it?” they had said. 

“ How could I prevent it?” she asked the darkness. ‘“ They 
don’t know how strong this thing is that has killed my life.” 

Once she had wished for a child. Now with bitterness she 
gave thanks that she had none. 

“Tt would be another mouth to feed,” she said. 


Downstairs the laboratory was brilliantly lighted. The chemist 
sat at the table resting his head on his hands. He had done all 
he could—brought every resource to bear, and to-night held 
success or failure. Before him was a large glass globe filled 
with a sort of thin, white jelly. Clear and colourless as water, 
it was not until the globe was shaken that the fact of its not 
being liquid could be seen. At the bottom was a lump of bluish, 
crystalline substance that was slowly dissolving. A thin chain 
of bubbles streamed upwards as it slowly melted, and the jelly 
became thinner and thinner. When the crystal had quite 
dissolved and the jelly was liquid, the chemist hoped to have 
before him the secret of the ages—the Elixir of Life. Would the 
crystal dissolve entirely? That was the question. At first it 
sank hissing in the yielding jelly. Now the rate of diminution 
seemed to be decreasing. 

He could do nothing but wait. He thought of his wife 
upstairs, and wished wearily that she would go to bed. He 
would have gone up and entreated her to go, but he knew that 
it would be of no use. The critical moment was too near for him 
to leave the result till to-morrow. 
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“After all,” he thought, “to-morrow eternal youth will be 
ours; fame and fortune will kneel to us. What is an hour's 
waiting to-night?” The veins on his temples stood out with 
excitement as he strove to school himself to patience. His eye 
fell on a dead mouse that lay awaiting experiment. His Elixir 
was not only to prolong life, but, if used before decay set in, to 
restore it. The mouse little knew, he thought, of what glorious 
fate awaited it when it beat itself against the bars of the trap 
yesterday. The image turned his thoughts. 

His wife had used those words. 

“T am like that mouse,” she had said. “You say that 
it shall live again. How do you know? It isn’t that it 
wants. Let it go free now—see how it beats itself against 
the bars.” 

“ Patience,” he had answered—“ the end is very near.” And 
she bitterly, over her shoulder— 

“The end for us is starvation!” Poor little wife—she had been 
sorely tried of late. To-morrow all this weary waiting would be 
over, and they would begin life again. 

“© God,” he said aloud, “let me succeed! Let me succeed!” 

If he failed? Well, he would give up the quest. He would get 
some other work todo. And—life would be different henceforth. 
He looked at the crystal. The train of bubbles had ceased. He 
seized the bowl and shook it in a frenzy of fear. With a stick 
of polished wood he shifted the position of the crystal. From a 
little phial he poured a drop of some liquid into the bowl, but to 
no use. The crystal lay torpid, mocking, and the bubbles came 
no more. He drew his breath sharply between his teeth. This 
was the end of all his hopes. Many times before he had been 
stopped thus on the threshold, but to-night he had made sure of 
success. And there was nothing else to try. He knew no more. 

A blind rage possessed him. He asked so little of heaven— 
surely that little might be given him? Just that one ex- 
periment might succeed. It meant so little to heaven. It 
meant so much to him. It meant so much to his wife. This 
accomplished, he would turn lover again, and they would go 
together through the world giving happiness with one hand 
and gathering it in with the other. It was the whole of life. 
With this in his hand he might rule the world. Sorrow would 
vanish at his coming and king’s ransoms would pay her going. It 
meant so much to him, so little to heaven. The parrot repetition 
woke him to sanity. Fool! What was he asking? The whole 
of life. The strain and the disappointment were turning his 
brain. §o little to heaven! It was heaven’s own keys he prayed 
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for. Sobered, he rose. The way was clear before him. The 
visionary must become the everyday workman, the king un- 
crowned fulfil the tasks of the slave. He reached out his hand 
for the bowl that held so many hopes. It should go. All trace 
of to-day’s madness must be removed to make way for to-morrow’s 
common sense. The false crystal lay, blue and shining, at the 
bottom of the clear, jelly-like matter that had taken so long to 
prepare. The chemist gazed on it with the eyes of one who 
shuts a door never to be opened again. 

For a moment he looked so at it, and then bent eagerly down. 
A little bubble left the sparkling mass and floated slowly upwards. 
He held his breath, and hardly dared to think lest he should stop 
this miracle that worked itself for him. Then, as a steady stream 
began once more to leave the crystal, he fell back in his chair 
exhausted by the violence of his emotions. In a moment or two 
he waked as from a dream and looked to find waking’s disappoint- 
ment. But still the crystal lay giving off a continuous stream of 
bubbles. 

“ How beautiful is the heart’s desire,” said the chemist, leaning 
forward to watch them as they floated upwards to the surface and 
vanished. In the brilliantly-lit room they shone like living eyes. 
He felt a sort of tenderness for them as though they were indeed 
live things. 

“And they are alive!” his thoughts cried jubilantly. ‘“ Not 
only alive, but Life itself—and J made them! J made them! 
Death’s rival am I—his master.” With a shaking hand he drew 
the bowl nearer to him. The bubbles streamed merrily upwards, 
he felt giddy, and held on to the side of the table to steady 
himself. Absurd, half-forgotten songs rang through his brain 
with insistent metre. He felt oddly conscious of the theatrical 
tendency of the situation. He seemed to stand aloof, to see the 
scene from some height above—the silent, intensely-lit room and 
himself, clutching at the table, bent forward with eyes dis- 
traught, gazing at the scintillating globe. And, all the while, 
irresistibly, yet also with the feeling of an actor who knows 
the words suited to the situation, he muttered beneath his 
breath— 

“ Heaven’s own keys! Heaven’s own keys!” 

The door opened softly and the chemist’s wife crept in. There 
were dark circles under her eyes and her pretty hair was pushed 
back. She came forward, with her little cold hands held pleadingly 
before her. 

“Tm so frightened,” she said piteously. “It is quite dark 
upstairs, and the fire has gone out. I sat and watched it die, 
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and all the room seemed full of ghosts that mocked at me. 
Here it is light——” She broke off suddenly. Her husband had 
not noticed her. He sat clutching at the table and staring at 
the glowing globe in front of him. All the while he kept 
muttering in a sort of rhythmic chant that, even as she listened, 
grew louder till his voice assumed a jubilant note that was 
horrible to her— 

“ Heaven’s own keys! Heaven’s own keys!” 

It died away again in indistinct murmurings. She made a 
rapid step towards him. 

“What is it?” she asked; but he paid no heed to her. The 
room was unbearably hot. She went to the window and let in 
a flood of morning air. The dawn was beginning to show 
faintly over the housetops opposite. Usually he would have 
impatiently closed the window and begged her to let him pursue 
his researches in peace. Now he gave no sign. She stood 
looking out. 

“Tt is another day,” she said wearily. She felt an indefinable 
fear coming over her. The feeling grew, and resisting idly at 
first the inclination to turn and face her husband, she finally 
found it almost impossible to remain looking outwards, and turned 
suddenly towards the room. He had risen and stood looking 
down at the globe, She came towards the table and looked into 
it beside him. At the bottom lay a small blue speck, that 
grew smaller even as she looked at it. Suddenly it vanished 
altogether. She looked up at her husband involuntarily. He 
gave no sign for a moment, save that his very breathing seemed 
to stop. The woman felt the silence and the stillness grow un- 
bearable. With a voice that seemed to her shrill and unnatural 
she cried his name. He turned and looked at her. He tried to 
speak, but the words would not come. He pointed to the bowl 
and strove to speak again. Suddenly he clutched at her, failed to 
reach her, and staggering back, dropped heavily into his chair, 
his head falling forward on the table. She sprang to his side, 
overturning as she did so the gleaming bowl. Even at that time 
her resentment against the interloper held good, and she was 
conscious of a flush of satisfaction at the discomfiture of the 
enemy. The fluid poured slowly over the table and put forth a 
shining arm towards the chemist’s head. The woman raised him 
tenderly that his hair might not be wetted, calling his name in 
low soft tones as one might hush a child. She placed herself 
between him and the broken globe, that his first impressions as he 
revived might not be painful. 

“ It’s all right, dear,” she said—“ it’s all right.” She had been 
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holding him close against her breast; now she looked down at 
his face. In terror she let him fall back in the chair. There 
was no need to screen the bowl from him. An eternal curtain 
had fallen. She knelt sobbing by his side. A mouse leapt from 


the table and hurried away into the shadows. The chemist’s 
wife shuddered. 


“T thought it was dead,” she said. 
Ernet Cuirrorp. 
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How the Poor Old Folk LSare in other Lands. 


Somz fifty miles east of Paris, on the outskirts of a little country 
town, is a beautiful old building. It is a long, low, rambling 
place, not unlike an Elizabethan manor-house in form, and is 
covered with ivy and delicately tinted lichens. In summer, roses 
and clematis and all kinds of brightly coloured flowers climb 
around its windows. It was originally a monastery, the head- 
quarters of an order that had evidently no sympathy whatever 
with asceticism, for there is a most delightful air of comfort about 
both the house and its surroundings. It stands in a lovely old- 
fashioned garden, where the hedges are all of box, and there are 
still the sweet-smelling herbs and shrubs the old monks used to 
tend. It is more than a hundred years ago now since these old 
monks were driven forth, yet their old home is even to-day just as 
it was when they lived there: not a stone has changed its place, 
hardly a tree has fallen. One might think, indeed, that life had 
been at a standstill within its walls. Yet all the time it has been 
thronged with men and women; for it is the hospice, the home in 
which those who have never known much of comfort in life find 
a refuge when they are old and weary. 

There is not a brighter or more cheery spot in all France than 
this hospice; no cold wind ever reaches it, and the sun seems to 
linger there longer than elsewhere. Then its inmates are so 
demonstrative in their happiness, though the youngest among 
them will never see sixty-five again. They revel so openly in the 
comforts with which they are surrounded: evidently for most of 
them it is a new experience to have kindly hands to tend them, 
warm beds to sleep in, and well-cooked food to eat. They 
chuckle with delight as they make their way, the men from one 
side of the house, the women from the other, into the fine old 
refectory, where henceforth, as they know, a dinner that even the 
toothless can enjoy awaits them every day. Life is indeed well 
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worth living, when, after a hand-to-hand fight against starvation, 
savoury pottages become at length the order of the day. 

In an afternoon these old folks betake themselves on to the 
terraces, into the garden, or, if it be winter, into the well-warmed 
corridors. Then the old men draw out their pipes, the old women 
their knitting—perbaps also their snuff—and they all talk and 
chatter as the veriest magpies. On Sundays and Thursdays they 
hold recéptions ; their friends and relatives pay them visits and 
bring them all the news of the town, bring them little presents 
too, as often as not—cigarettes, pots of cream, gdteaua, or perhaps 
—but for this special permission must be obtained—a flacon of 
wine. One day a week they may if they choose, and have the 
strength, pay a visit to the outside world to see how things are 
going there. Upon these occasions they don their Sunday clothes 
and come forth, as spick and span as hands can make them, 
towards the town, and drop in upon old acquaintances. Some- 
times, it must be confessed, these visits lead to disaster. Old men 
—old women too, for the matter of that—have been known to 
return to the hospice in a state that, as the doorkeeper declares, 
made his hair stand on end. This, however, is a rare occurrence, 
and it is regarded by the whole community as a great disgrace. 
Besides, the majority of the inmates are too feeble to go beyond 
the garden gate, and within they are free from temptation. Not 
that in the hospice they are subject to any very rigid discipline ; 
there are none of those hard-and-fast rules there, those signs and 
countersigns that usually characterise such institutions. On the 
contrary, these old people are allowed the most complete freedom ; 
and so long as they do not interfere with one another's comfort, 
they may do very much what they like. 

No one would even dream in that part of the world of being 
ashamed of having a father or a mother in the hospice. Among 
the working classes it is looked upon as the most natural thing in 
the world that the commune should provide, and generously too, 
for such of its members as are too old and feeble to provide for 
themselves. It would never occur to them to regard help given 
to worn-out workers as pauper relief. That it is charity they 
would admit, but “sweete charitie,” in the old meaning of the 
term. And much the same feeling prevails among the rich. No 
smart wedding or christening is held in the district but the old 
people have their share of the cake, and a few bottles of wine in 
which to drink the health of the bride or the baby. No one 
grudges what is given to the hospice. 

This hospice is in many respects an ideal refuge for old folk. 
Not only are all who live there well housed, well fed, and well 
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cared for, but everything that can be done is done to lighten their 
burden and render their last days peaceful and happy. But it is 
an old-world institution none the less, one that is somewhat out of 
keeping with the spirit of this nineteenth century of ours. When 
you cross its threshold you step into a region that knows nothing 
of the teaching of economists or the doctrines of Malthus, a 
region where life is viewed from a medieval standpoint, and 
improvidence and thrift are on precisely the same level. Yet, 
oddly enough, it is supported and managed by a town which 
prides itself in a quite special degree on keeping abreast with the 
times. The municipal authorities of this place are strongly 
imbued with the most approved modern principles, and they make 
a point of bringing all its institutions, with this single exception, 
carefully up to date at the end of every year. But when a 
stranger once suggested that they would do well to modernize 
their hospice, they nearly lynched him. The case of this town is 
an extreme one, of course. Still, the feeling that prevails there 
is to be found in a more or less degree throughout France. 
Could a plébiscite be taken to-morrow as to what should be done 
with the aged poor, the great majority of Frenchmen would 
certainly vote in favour of placing them in just such retreats as 
this medieval monastery; for, strange to say, the reddest of 
Radicals among them waxes Conservative when the old folk are 
in question. He cordially approves of the old world ring there is 
about such places even as the great Maison des Ménages de Paris 
has established at Issy for its poor old couples; and iconoclast 
though he may be in all other matters, he is rather glad than 
otherwise when he hears that, whereas all else in France has been 
chipped and changed, many of its old age retreats have been left 
untouched for generations. Most people would be inclined to 
sympathise with him in this, and take as much pleasure as he 
does in these charming old places, were it not for this one fact: 
for every old man or woman in France who finds a refuge in a 
hospice there are three at least who are left to starve outside. 

All French subjects who: are seventy or more years of age have 
the right to claim admission to a hospice, providing, of course, 
there be a vacant bed; but for this they must each wait their 
turn, and before that turn comes the majority of them die. And, 
meanwhile, they must live as best they can on the miserable 
pittance—three francs a week, perhaps, the Assistance Publique 
allows them—or eke it out by begging. Yet, if all the money 
that is spent in France on the aged poor were spent with due 
regard to thrift, there would be enough for all. But as it is, the 
many are stinted of bare necessaries in order that the few may 
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live in comparative luxury. And it must be remembered that it 
is not a case of sheep and goats; the favoured ones owe their 
position to their good fortune, not their merit. The French are 
for the most part both practical and humane in their treatment 
of the poor; it is only with regard to the aged that they go 
astray. The truth of the matter seems to be that they let their 
kindliness get the better of their commonsense, and try to do too 
much. They start with the determination to deal generously 
with their worn-out workers, to surround them in their last days 
with comfort; but, unfortunately, they forget to count the cost. 
The result is, that by the time they have provided for, perhaps, 
one out of four of their protégés, they are nearly at the end of 
their money, and thus they are forced, sorely against their will, 
no doubt, to play the niggard towards the luckless remaining 
three. It is a ghastly sight to see hungry-looking old paupers 
prowling around the hospice gates, watching with envious resent- 
ful eyes the well-fed, warmly-clad inmates as they stroll about in 
the gardens. 

In the German Empire the aged poor meet with very different 
treatment from that which is dealt out to them in France. The 
Germans are at once more just and less generous, more systematic 
and less humane than their Western neighbours. They hold that 
if a man become dependent upon his commune in his old age, 
it is, as a rule, owing to some fault of his own—the lack of thrift 
or industry ; whereas the French, in such a case, start with the 
conviction that some unmerited misfortune has befallen the poor 
fellow, that the Fates have been against him, in fact. A German 
official would stand aghast at the thought of taking the feelings 
of mere paupers into consideration, of consulting them as to what 
they would like, or of trying to brighten their lot. On the other 
hand, it must in justice be stated that, in proportion to the 
population, fewer old folk die of starvation in Berlin than in 
Paris, 

The characteristic feature of the German system of relieving 
the aged poor is strict justice; and this being the case, of course, 
no one escapes a whipping. People have manifestly no right to 
become a burden on their fellows; if they do so, therefore, they 
must be treated accordingly. And they are thus treated: they 
are given what is absolutely necessary for keeping together body 
and soul, but not one jot more. Their pittance is dealt out to 
them with praiseworthy regularity, but it is such a pittance—two 
shillings a week, perhaps, and that in districts where begging 
is accounted a crime. There are retreats and homes throughout 
the country, it is true, in which the more helpless of the old 
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people may find a refuge; and some of these institutions are 
perfect models of careful and economical management. But so 
far, at least, as those in North Germany are concerned, life in 
them seems to be but a bare, cold, hard business. The inmates 
have enough to eat, no doubt, and they are tended with care, but 
they are tended as machines, not human beings. 

One reason for the severity with which poverty is dealt with in 
Germany is that, since the passing of Prince Bismarck’s Old Age 
Pension Bill, a feeling has grown up among the richer classes 
that they are now freed from all responsibility towards the poor. 
They know that a considerable sum of money, taken from the 
taxes they pay, is given every year to the Old Age Pension Fund; 
and, overlooking the fact that much of this money is spent on the 
complex machinery of the law, the salaries of the officials, etc., 
they jump to the conclusion that the old people no longer require 
help, that they are all provided with pensions, in fact, as soon as 
their working days are over. This, however, is far from being 
the case. For instance, neither casual labourers nor widows— 
the very people who stand most in need of a helping hand— 
derive any benefit from Prince Bismarck’s measure, nor do 
married women. These three classes of persons are formally 
excluded from the ranks of the insured; and those who are 
admitted, .c., the regular wage-earners, may at any time forfeit 
their right to a pension if, in the course of the thirty years they 
are required to contribute to the insurance fund, they are ever 
out of work, and thus unable to pay their fees, for more than five 
weeks in each of four consecutive years. Then no one begins to 
draw his old age pension until he is seventy, and the great 
majority of the working-classes die before they are sixty. Even 
supposing a man is one of the favoured few who actually receive 
pensions, his pension is so small that, unless he have other means 
of support to fall back upon, he must either have recourse to poor 
law relief or go half starved. 

The German workers are divided, according to their earnings, 
into four classes, and the amount of their old age pensions depends 
upon the class to which they belong. If a man earns less than 
£17 10s. a year, he is placed in the first class; if between £17 19s. 
and £27 10s., in the second class; if between £27 10s. and £42 10s., 
in the third; and if between £42 10s. and £100, in the fourth. 
A first-class pensioner receives from his seventieth birthday 
£5 6s. 5d. a year; a second-class pensioner, £6 14s. 7d. a year; a 
third-class, £8 2s. 10d.; and a fourth-class, £9 11s. Towards each 
of these pensions the State contributes £2 10s. a year, and the 
rest of the money is derived from the compulsory contributions 
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of the workmen themselves and their employers in equal shares. 
Thus the net result of the German old age pension system is that 
a man must live as best he can until he is seventy, and then 
content himself for the rest of his life with an allowance of some 
two shillings a week, if he belongs to the first class, and with a 
trifle more if to the second, third, or fourth class. And Prince 
Bismarck’s measure was passed for the avowed purpose of weaning 
the German workers from their Socialist tendencies ! 

Strangely enough the country in which the old folk fare worse 
on the whole than anywhere else in Christendom, is in the New 
World, not the Old. In North America, so far as the State is 
concerned, aged paupers are treated some degrees more harshly 
than criminals. It almost seems, indeed, as if their very existence 
were resented as an injury to the nation, a something that gives the 
enemy the chance of blaspheming. They are, as it were, Banquos 
at the great national feast, suggesting to those who see them 
unpleasant thoughts—reminding them, in fact, that perhaps after 
all, even in the Republic Glorious, things are not quite so brilliant 
and prosperous as they seem. Thus, whereas money is lavished 
with an unstinted hand on attempts to rescue children from want 
and reclaim loafers, the one thought of the authorities appears to 
be to keep the poor old people out of sight. Each State has its 
own special system of dealing with them, some better, others 
worse ; still, that in force in New York may be regarded as fairly 
typical. 

Between the city of New York and Long Island, just beyond 
Hell Gate is Blackwell Island, a long, low-lying piece of ground 
which has a peculiarly desolate, God-forsaken air. For one thing 
its climate is against it, for it is hotter in summer, colder in 
winter, and damper the whole year round than any other place 
within miles. Then it is covered with huge buildings, each one 
of which is more depressingly ugly than the other. There are 
three great hospitals on the island, a workhouse—i.c., a prison 
specially reserved for drunkards and disorderly characters—a 
penitentiary, the State lunatic asylum, and the gas-works. 
Probably nowhere else within the same space are there gathered 
together so many persons who are stricken—physically, mentally, 
or morally. And this is the place where New York sends her 
Vestitute citizens to live in their old age. The only two alms- 
houses the city possesses are in Blackwell Island. 

So far as appearances go these great almshouses differ in nothing 
from prisons. They are bare, comfortless places, badly ventilated, 
and but scantily supplied with the ordinary necessaries of life. 
Possibly an improvement may have taken place of late in this 
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two shillings a week, if he belongs to the first class, and with a 
trifle more if to the second, third, or fourth class. And Prince 
Bismarck’s measure was passed for the avowed purpose of weaning 
the German workers from their Socialist tendencies ! 

Strangely enough the country in which the old folk fare worse 
on the whole than anywhere else in Christendom, is in the New 
World, not the Old. In North America, so far as the State is 
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respect, but until quite recently they were overcrowded to an 
extent that was a public scandal. The two institutions have 
together accommodation for 1842 old people, and beds are provided 
only for that number; yet it used to be (and more than probably 
still is) no unusual thing to find 2200 and more of them living 
there. All who are sent are admitted, in fact, even though there 
be nothing for them to lie on but straw, and nowhere for them to 
lie but in passages. Under these circumstances cleanliness is 
necessarily at a discount, and the sanitary condition of the place 
is about on a par with that of the lowest class of tenements. Then 
the inmates have no proper attendants to take care of them; the 
only persons who are there to give them a helping hand when 
they are ailing, or nurse them when they are ill, are the prisoners 
from the workhouse—drunkards and prostitutes for the most part 
—who are leased out for this purpose by the prison authorities. 
They are badly fed too, worse fed probably than the inmates of 
almost any other State institution. Old and feeble though they 
be, the food provided for them is inferior in quality to that given 
to the able-bodied in English prisons and workhouses. Nor is it 
possible that it could be otherwise, seeing that, while provisions 
are dearer in New York than in London, the commissariat in these 
institutions costs only some threepence per head a day. The 
whole cost to New York of the old men and women in the alms- 
houses is only sevenpence per head a day, and this includes not 
only their food and clothing, but all the expenses in connection 
with keeping the buildings, etc., in repair, feeding the workhouse ~ 
helps, and paying the salaries of the officials. Sevenpence a day! 
Less by nearly one-half than the cost per head in the old-age 
homes in Denmark, where food is cheap and salaries are low. 
In London able-bodied paupers cost 1s. 3d. a day, and in some 
workhouses more. 

The great majority of the inmates of the New York almshouse 
belong, it must be admitted, to the very lowest class of the 
population ; the more respectable indeed stoutly refuse to go there, 
even sometimes when their only alternative is starvation. Every 
year poor old men and women just pine away in their attics, 
because they cannot, and will not, face the degrading associations, 
the misery and squalor, of the only refuge the city provides for 
them. The harshness of the State is often mitigated, it is true, 
by private charity; but in a great city private charity is at best 
but fitful and uncertain, helping those who make the most noise 
and passing the deserving by unnoticed. Besides, it is one of the 
peculiarities even of the charitable in America, that for the most 
part they are more in sympathy with the young than with the 
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old. They prefer spending their money on fitting boys and girls 
to be successes in life, rather than on providing comforts for those 
who have proved failures. 

If New York is a State to be shunned by all who may need help 
in their old age, Copenhagen and Vienna, on the contrary, are 
true cities of refuge; for nowhere else have poor old people such 
wise and kindly treatment dealt out to them. The systems in 
force in these towns are too well known in England, however, to 
require more than passing notice. The peculiarity of the Danish 
system is the clear distinction it makes between the thriftless and 
the respectable poor. The ordinary pauper class—.ec., those who 
wish neither to work nor to want, but are bent on living at the 
expense of their fellows—are, no matter how old they may be, 
sent to the workhouse, where they are treated in much the same 
way as paupers are treated in England. The respectable poor, 
however, never cross the threshold of a workhouse. If in their 
old age they become destitute, they are given a little pension on 
which to live—between £2 5s. and £16 16s. a year—unless 
indeed they be too feeble to take care of themselves, and have 
no one to take care of them, In this case they are placed in 
an old-age home, where, if they are not as happy as the day is 
long, the fault lies in themselves. In order to take rank as one 
of the respectable poor a man—or a woman—must have led a 
sober, industrious and thrifty life. He must never have committed 
any crime, or have been found guilty of vagrancy or begging ; he 
must never have applied for relief until he was at least sixty-five 
years old, and then his poverty must be the result of no fault of 
his own. 

In one important respect the Austrian old-age relief system 
differs markedly from the Danish ; for it is founded on the assump- 
tion that, after sixty-five, all men merit respectful and kindly 
entertainment. Able-bodied paupers are treated with greater 
severity in Austria than in any other country, and the old and 
feeble with greater consideration. And this state of things is the 
direct result of the efforts of the Emperor Josef II., who as a social 
reformer was more than a hundred years in advance of his age. 
He was the first to insist that, as owing to the scantiness of their 
earnings the majority of the workers cannot make a provision for 
their old age, the State or the Commune is bound to make one for 
them; and he decreed that this provision should be regarded 
neither as pauper relief, nor yet as charity, but as wages for past 
services, just as an old soldier’s pension is regarded, in fact. The 
ordinances the Emperor drew up on this subject are still in force, 
and no Austrian official would ever venture to class as paupers the 
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old people whom the nation supports. They are its industrial 
veterans, and as such, when their working days are over, are sent 
to live in Versorgungshiiuser ; or, if there be no room for them 
there, weekly allowances are made to them until there is. 

These Austrian Versorgungshiuser are the most charming 
old-age retreats in all Europe. They are beautiful buildings 
for the most part, standing in large gardens; and the rooms are 
comfortably furnished and well warmed and lighted. What is 
most attractive about them are the proofs to be met with at every 
turn of the infinite trouble that is taken to make the inmates feel 
that these houses are their own homes, where they have a right 
to be, not where they are on sufferance. They may receive their 
friends every day if they choose, and even go out and pay them 
visits; and they are allowed a voice in deciding the fashion and 
colour of their own clothes. Then—and this is a source of supreme 
satisfaction—they may choose their own dinners, and even indulge 
in tiny glasses of wine and cups of coffee. For attached to some 
of these homes are restaurants, worked of course under the super- 
vision of the officials, and here the old people, who are given 
fivepence a day for the purpose, buy their own food and pay for 
it. And so extraordinarily cheap is this food, owing to the skill 
and economy with which the restaurants are managed, that they 
are able to procure three quite dainty little meals a day in return 
for their few pence. Should they, however, be indiscreet and 
waste their substance, or spend an undue share of it on tobacco 
and such things, instead of on wholesome food, they forfeit their 
allowance, and are given regular rations instead. And should 
they in other ways prove themselves unworthy of the privileges 
they enjoy in the Versorgungshauser, they are sent to live in 
a special home where there is less freedom and more discipline. 

In Holland, the duty of providing for the aged poor, as apart 
from the ordinary pauper class, is undertaken in a great measure 
by the religious communities, and very thoroughly and satis- 
factorily do they fulfil it on the whole. Each church or chapel 
has its charity furd, to which all the members of the congregation 
are expected to contribute according to their means, and many of 
them have in addition special charity funds derived from the 
legacies and donations of bygone benefactors. These funds are 
administered in each case by a committee chosen from among the 
congregation of the church to which they belong; and they are 
devoted chiefly to supporting in their old age such of the members 
of the said congregation as are unable to support themselves. 
Each person is dealt with individually, according to his or her 
merits and circumstances, The usual arrangement is to grant a 
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small annuity to such of them as have respectable relatives able 
and willing to take care of them, and to send the friendless to 
homes which are organised and managed with a special view to 
making their inmates comfortable. Although each church holds 
itself responsible for its own old people, it has nothing to do with 
the old people who attend other churches, still less with those 
who attend no church atall. In any country but Holland the 
result of this arrangement would be that a goodly number of the 
old would be left entirely unprovided for. But the Dutch are 
essentially a church-going race; and it is comparatively a rare 
thing there to come across an old man or woman of the poorer 
class who does not belong to some religious community or other. 
What creedless ones there are are supported, as all other paupers, 
by the communal or municipal authorities. 

In Iceland the aged poor problem is solved in a delightfully 
primitive fashion. In every district a list is kept of the old 
people who are unable to provide for themselves, and at the 
beginning of the year the local authorities seek out homes for 
them. The custom is for each ratepayer to receive one or more 
of them, according to his means, into his house on a visit, the 
length of which depends of course upon the number of ratepayers 
there are inthe Commune. The old women are expected, provided 
they have the strength, to give a helping hand in the house where 
they are staying; and the old men, perhaps, in the garden; but 
if they be unwilling to work, no one would ever dream of using 
compulsion. For the most part these pauper visitors just saunter 
about in much the same way as old, worn-out family retainers 
might do, and have their meals with the rest of the household. 
It is an almost unheard-of thing, it seems, for them to be either 
neglected or ill-treated ; for they are regarded as being under the 
special protection of the whole community; and if anyone were 
known to do them wrong, he would speedily find every man’s 
hand against him. If for any reason a ratepayer, when his turn 
comes round, be unable or unwilling to entertain the old people 
who have been allotted to him, the authorities find someone who 
will do so in his stead: but in this case he is required to pay a 
money contribution into their poor fund. 

There are three countries in Europe—Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland—in which the workers are so thrifty and provident 
that, in spite of the smallness of their earnings, they contrive to 
provide for their own old age as a rule without help, either from the 
State or the Commune. It is terribly hard work, no doubt, 
heart-breaking work indeed; still by dint of toiling and moiling 
the whole day long, and pinching and saving, they do manage to 
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scrape together just enough to keep them from starving when 
they are old. In Spain, Portugal, and Italy, on the other hand, 
no one—at least among the working classes—ever dreams of 
taking thought even for the morrow, let alone for old age. To do 
so indeed would be held to imply a lack of faith in the Virgin, 
whose special function is to take care of the old and helpless, 
In these regions the people when too feeble to work turn to 
begging as a regular profession, and look to the Church—the 
State does nothing for them—to eke out their means if the public 
wax stingy. Much the same state of things prevails in Russia, 
where, however, beggars both old and young can always count on 
a richer harvest than elsewhere; for the Slavs are a superstitious 
race, and there is a proverb that luck turns its back on the man 
who refuses to give alms. 
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